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II. ALONE 


THE little town of Rhu faded quickly 
into the drizzle astern, and the only 
sound on board Salmo was the 


gurgle of the bow-wave. Deter- 
mined to be thoroughly matter-of- 
fact I went below and fetched the 
ciné-camera. There was nothing 
worth photographing, but I felt 
that I should make some attempt to 
capture the atmosphere of this rather 
bleak departure because my epic 
film had not yet progressed very 
far. I fiddled with the exposure 
meter, made my settings and pressed 
the button, counting the seconds 
aloud to get the length of shot 
N 


which I felt that the situation 
warranted. It all seemed strange 
and rather silly, and I had the 
feeling that I must look uncommonly 
odd as I stood in dripping oilskins 
taking photographs of dim grey 
shapes astern. There was not even 
an ensign in the foreground to give 
a dash of colour to the scene: it 
had seemed a pity to get it wet. 

The rest of the morning crawled 
by. I soon had Salmo sailing her- 
self, because I felt that that is what 
a real died-in-the-wool single-hander 
would do, so that he could turn his 
attention to matters of real impor- 














tance—making ‘ baggywrinkle’ per- 
haps, or recording immortal thoughts 
in his diary; but in my own case 
I really could not think of anything 
to do. I was far too much in a 
fidget to read or write and I did not 
feel hungry; I just wanted to sit 
at the tiller and steer, as being the 
line of least resistance. ‘ But no,’ 
I told myself, ‘real single-handers 
never steer,’ so I went down to the 
cabin and made a cup of coffee that 
I did not want and ate two mutton- 
pies. When this little meal was 
over I came on deck again to see if 
we were still all right, and we were, 
so I went below and washed the 
cup with great thoroughness and 
hung it up (‘real single-handers 
always keep the boat in spotless 
order ’). 

By tea-time the drizzle had eased, 
and we (I could never think in the 
singular—it was always Salmo and 
I) were well down river past the 
Cloch Lighthouse and I had settled 
myself sufficiently to read a book, 
though there was enough traffic pass- 
ing up and down the river to keep 
me darting up to the cockpit every 
quarter of an hour or so to see that 
I was clear of the fairway. On 
one of these visits I noticed, a long 
way astern, a motor-boat, but thought 
nothing of it beyond supposing it 
to be a fisherman. 

The boat came closer and closer 
until it was obvious that he was 
chasing me, so I went on deck to 
see who he was and what he wanted, 
half wondering if I had left anything 
vital behind that the family might 
think I ought to have with me. It 
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turned out to be the Press—a 
reporter and a photographer—in the 
local chandler’s motor-boat. The 
chandler was a friend of mine and 
was obviously enjoying himself 
hugely. And well he might, I 
thought, with a two-pound-an-hour 
charter on his hands. It would 
take them at least another two hours 
to get home again and goodness 
knows how long they had been chas- 
ing me already. 

** May I come aboard ?” shouted 
the reporter, and then quickly did 
so before I had a chance to answer. 
He took charge of the proceedings 
at once. ‘“ Now, we'll have a few 
photographs first, please, Roger,” 
he shouted down to the photographer, 
who was a round little man in a 
business suit and shiny shoes. “ Off 
you go. Two or three close-ups and 
a general shot . . . what’s that? 
Oh, yes. Sure. Ill duck down out 
of the way; wouldn’t do to have 
two people pictured in a single- 
handed crew, would it? What’s 
that you say? A hat? O.K., Pil 
ask him.” He turned, for the 
first time, to where I stood in the 
cockpit, trying to look both non- 
chalant and seamanlike at the same 
time. “ Now, Commander, will you 
wear a hat for this one ? Any hat’ll 
do, yachting cap, anything.” 

** I haven’t got a hat,”’ I said. 

*“* Well, a sou’wester then. Any- 


thing’ll do.” 
“TI haven’t got a sou’wester. 
And besides it isn’t raining.” 


This took him aback, but eventu- 
ally the photographer was persuaded 
to take a picture which included my 
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bald head, though it obviously out- 
raged all his professional instincts. 
The two of them kept on muttering 
to themselves throughout the inter- 
view, “ Extraordinary. Quite extra- 
ordinary. Off to Canada and not a 
hat on the boat.” 

As soon as they had had their 
fill of photographs I ushered them 
into the cabin with the idea of show- 
ing off the boat and pointing out 
my intended route on the nice new 
chart of the Atlantic that I had 
bought for the crossing. But on 
the way down they caught sight of 
Jill’s photograph, which I had stuck 
up with cellotape beside the shaving- 
mirror. It fascinated them to the 
exclusion of all else. 

** Who’s that ?” they asked. “ How 
old is she?” (I did not know the 
answer to that one, I had forgotten 
to ask her.) “Where does she 
live?” “When are you going to 
get married ?” I felt very deflated. 
I knew that brides always stole. the 
show at weddings, but here was 
Jill doing it two weeks after getting 
engaged. 

They did not stay long; either 
the charter fee or else an office 
deadline was occupying their atten- 
tion, and they kept glancing at their 
watches and quite soon they went 
back on board their motor-boat, 
circled once, and disappeared astern. 
Their final good wishes were obviously 
genuine, and it made a pleasantly 
unusual last contact with the shore. 
It was to be exactly four weeks to 
the day before I had my next one. 

The wind died as darkness fell, 
and left us wallowing idle on a smooth 


grey sheet of water. The drizzle 
had set in once more and there 
seemed to be no point in staying 
awake any longer. I burrowed in 
the fo’c’sle for my guaranteed-storm- 
proof lantern, went through the messy 
ritual of filling it with paraffin and 
left it dangling on the forestay, 
where it made the night seem even 
bigger and darker than it was before, 
and Salmo even smaller by compari- 
son. I climbed gratefully into my 
bunk and was asleep in a matter 
of moments. 

Three times during the night it 
sounded as though ships were passing 
uncomfortably close, but I could 
tell from the motion that there 
still was not a breath of wind, so I 
contented myself with cursing them 
for being mutton-headed so-and-so’s 
and did nothing more about it. It 
was only when I went on deck in 
the cold grey light of early morning 
that I realised that my beautiful 
riding-light was one of the kind 
that refuses to stay alight under 
any circumstances for more than 
a few minutes; the least whiffle 
of wind or splash of drizzle snuffed 
it out completely. In a _ rage 
I flung it overboard, feeling that 
in the future I would much prefer 
to sleep in main shipping-channels 
knowing that I was unlit rather than 
just imagining I was. 

The calm was succeeded by a 
gale which built up slowly throughout 
the day while I struggled towards 
the Mull of Kintyre. A perfectly 
horrible sea was running there, 
whipped up by the spring tides. 
Progress was painfully slow and 
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I made less than twenty miles 
all day. 

In retrospect, one night at sea is 
very like another, but this particular 
evening was so vile that I remember 
every detail of it. To start with I 
was feeling seasick, and then, when 
I tried to comfort myself by doodling 
with a pair of dividers, doing little 
sums on the margin of the chart, 
I found that if I maintained the 
present rate of progress I could 
expect to make a landfall in Canada 
in a hundred and three days; 
twelve days after my proposed 
wedding. 

Overhead the wind whined dis- 
mally, and when I ventured into 
the cockpit the rocky coastline of 
the Mull of Kintyre to starboard 
looked menacing and hungry. The 
flash of the lighthouse, brooding 
on its cliff, seemed to stab at me 
like an accusing finger : ‘ You foolish 
little man, you. Why are you doing 
this ? Why, why, why ?’ 

Foolish fancies, but very real ones, 
swing into the mind uninvited on 
occasions like these. 

A heavier wave than ever bashed 
against poor Salmo’s bow and swept 
aft, splashing over cleats, and then 
poured overboard as we lurched in a 
new direction. She was badly over- 
pressed, for I wanted to force her 
out to open water as soon as I could. 
There is a limit, however, to the 
extent one can force a boat, and I 
knew that this had been reached, 
so I staggered forward to the mast 
and let go the fore-halyard. The 
sail was the smallest I had on board, 
the number three staysail; it came 


down easily enough and I lashed 
it in a sodden bundle to the base of 
the pulpit. Relieved of its driving 
force Salmo immediately quietened. 
It was one of my favourite ways of 
heaving-to. 

Back aft I staggered and then 
gratefully tumbled down into the 
cabin where I peeled off the dripping 
oilskins and hung them from their 
hook. There was nothing further 
that I could do for Salmo, so I 
decided to look after myself. 

Kay had given me a parting gift 
of lentil soup which, goodness knows 
how, she had put into a Bulmer’s 
Cider bottle for safe keeping. In 
my cold, seasick state, this seemed 
as though it would make an ideal 
supper. I hauled it from its stowage 
and with infinite care lit the primus, 
going on deck twice in the process 
for a breath of air and to commune 
with nature. 

On my return from the second 
visit, feeling very sorry for myself, 
I tried to tip the soup into a saucepan, 
but it had congealed into a glutinous 
mass and would not move. Holding 
the bottle upside down and shaking 
it had no effect whatever, nor 
could I work it out by prodding 
with my finger. All I got was 
a tantalising lick. Spoon-handles 
would not go down the neck, but 
I became determined not to admit 
defeat. The soup became a sort 
of symbol. I would break the neck 
off the bottle and spoon the stuff 
out. 

I gave the neck a sedate tap on 
the brass strip on top of the ladder, 
then a harder one, and finally a 
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full-blooded crack. The only result 
of this was to dent the ladder, 
A sort of frenzy possessed me. 
Whirling the bottle round my head 
I brought it down with a splintering 
crash and the entire thing burst 
to pieces like a bomb, depositing 
the soup with a dull ‘flump’ onto 
the deck among a mass of splinters. 
Slightly sobered, and speechless with 
rage, I regarded this for a moment, 
and then a more violent lurch than 
usual flung me off balance and I 
put my foot into it, cutting my 
heel and adding blood to the mess. 
“I will eat it,” I muttered to myself, 
and spoonful by spoonful cleaned 
the broken glass away and filled 
up the saucepan. 

Fortunately it was very good 
soup and I slowly returned to sanity. 

Sloshing slowly between Rathlin 
Island and the Mull (for even when 
hove-to we made a certain amount 
of way through the water) is a 
sobering experience and I went 
to bed murmuring, “I must wake 
up in five hours’ time.” Sailing 
single-handed is easy enough when 
there is lots of sea-room; it is in 
restricted waters that the dangers 
arise, yet I had long ago decided 
that perhaps the greatest of any of 
these dangers was exhaustion. I 
therefore preferred to go to sleep 
and trust myself to wake up again 
rather than spend long hours un- 
necessarily on watch. 

It blew great guns from the 
northward all next day, but because 
it was more free than it had been 
I decided to press on and get clear 
away from land. 


We flew through the Rathlin 
Sound and thereafter I edged away 
from the Irish coast. Half of me 
was shouting aloud, ‘Go on in to 
Londonderry. You’ve had a rough 
two days. Go in and have a rest,’ 
but I was frightened todo so. I had 
set out to sail from the Clyde to 
Canada, and from the Clyde to 
Canada I jolly well would sail. 
To go in anywhere would be a 
weakness ; an admission of defeat 
very nearly. If I did go and have a 
rest I might even give up the idea 
of crossing altogether, and be haunted 
ever afterwards with a fear of putting 
to sea. Unconsciously, almost, I 
altered course still farther to the 
northward. I did not even want 
to be able to recognise the Loch 
Foyle entrance. 

The northerly wind held for 
nearly two days, and by the end of 
it I had settled into a routine and 
was beginning to enjoy myself. 
Salmo sailed beautifully with very 
little attention, an inch or two in 
on the sheets, or a slight adjustment 
to the tiller-line was all that was 
necessary. And besides, I was not 
at all particular about what course 
we made good so long as it was in 
the general direction of north-west. 

I planned to go fairly close to 
Rockall, and on beyond that—still to 
the north-westward—until I hit the 
fifty-eighth parallel, where I would 
level off and go west until Cape 
Farewell in Greenland was almost 
abeam. Then, and only then, would 
I slant south for Belle Isle. This 
was the summer route of the west- 
bound windjammers, and gave the 
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best chance of meeting favourable 
winds. Farther south, westerlies 
and south-westerlies prevail. 

It was not long before I discovered 
that such prayers for favourable 
wind as I might venture upon had 
to be very carefully thought out. 
Close-hauled we went slowly, but 
I never needed to go near the 
cockpit. Reaching or running we 
went faster, but I dared not sleep ; 
beam winds were the best of any, 
but I did not want the Lord to think 
me too choosy. What happened 
in practice when the wind was free 
was that, after supper (which I would 
cook with one eye cocked at the com- 
pass, and the tiller-line secured beside 
me at the galley), I would clamber 
into oilskins and go and sit in the 
cockpit to steer and make a resolution 
that I would keep on going until two 
o’clock in the morning. Usually I 
would amend this, later on, to one 
o’clock (or even a quarter to one) ; 
for one of the beauties of being 
alone is that there is no one else 
to despise you for being weak- 
minded. When bedtime came I 
would snug the boat down for 
the night, and either accept a not- 
very-satisfactory course and full sail, 
or else take the mainsail off, when 
I could usually juggle things so that 
the correct course was followed. 

Occasionally accidents occurred. 
Twice I was fooled by the wind 
jumping from south, when I went 
to bed, to north when I woke up. 
In each case I found that we were 
aiming in the general direction of 
Ireland instead of Canada, but one 
grows philosophic about things like 


that. What on earth does it matter, 
after all, if one spends an extra 
twenty-four hours on passage ? 

As the days went by I grew 
lazier and lazier, and soon found 
it intolerable to leave my bunk at 
intervals during the night to see if 
the course was being held. Instead, 
I devised a cunning arrangement 
whereby, by placing the spare com- 
pass on the deck beside me, I could 
lean out and glance at it in comfort. 
It was not altogether a foolproof 
method, because the cabin deck 
seemed to be badly infected with 
magnetism (from the table-support), 
so I had to make terrific mental 
allowances, and remember, on waking 
up, that North ten East by the tell- 
tale compass meant North thirty 
West by the steering compass. Again, 
sometimes, I would get woozled 
in my calculations and either leap 
from my bunk with a shout, just 
to find we were well on course, 
or else remain passive while we 
went off at a tangent. But in general 
the system worked. 

Sail changing and handling, par- 
ticularly when the big sails—the 
mainsail and the Genoa—were in- 
volved, I found to be quite an 
undertaking at first, and used to 
sit and steel myself to do it for a 
long time before finally deciding 
that now I really must get onto it. 
But after a few days it grew easier. 
It was largely a matter of confidence. 
Just as soon as I realised that nothing 
terrible happened when I left the 
cockpit to work on the foredeck, 
even though the sails did shake 
and flap a bit, then I began to 
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take all sail-handling as a matter 
of course, even in the roughest 
weather. The chief concessions that 
I made to funk was that I always 
reefed earlier and more heavily when 
alone than I otherwise might have. 
After all, I felt, there was no point 
in making things more difficult by 
holding onto sail for too long. 

The nastiest fright I had over 
sail-handling came when we had 
been at sea for ten or twelve days. 
Overnight I had left her running 
with just the Genoa set, and as I 
was taking a bleary look round 
before breakfast, some twinge of 
lunacy suggested that the spinnaker 
would make us go faster. It was 
blowing moderately hard—an ugly 
grey morning with the air filled 
with a mixture of rain and spray— 
and the deck was slippery and hard 
to stand on. I already had my 
spinnaker boom lashed in place 
across the pulpit (it was a patent 
method of my own), so I simply 
scrambled forward with the sail, 
rove the sheets and shackled on 
the halyard. The trick about setting 
a spinnaker, rigged as I have it, 
is to make sure that it goes up with 
the wind from dead aft; so, as 
soon as I had stowed away the 
Genoa, I moved aft to the cockpit. 
With no sail set the boat likes to 
lie beam on to the wind, but I 
steered her round until she was 
pointing as I wanted her, and then 
leapt forward and hoisted away 
as hard as I could. Half-way up 
the sail filled with a bang and flew 
out on the starboard side. The 
shock of it nearly lifted me off my 





feet, but I managed to catch a couple 
of turns round a cleat with the 
halyard before it did so. Being on 
such a long scope the sail went 
completely berserk and behaved like 
a seagull caught on a trout-rod, 
flying up and down, backwards 
and forwards, trying to shake itself 
free. The mast was bending like 
a bow, and it was obviously only 
@ matter of moments before some- 
thing parted. I leaped aft and 
steered down-wind hoping that that 
would calm things down; but it 
did not, we just went tearing through 
the water at a dreadful rate like 
some demented speedboat. 

‘ All right. All right. Ill douse 
the thing and start again,’ I decided, 
and let go one of the sheets that 
held the foot of the sail tethered. 
‘Now,’ I thought, ‘held only at 
two corners instead of three, it 
will behave like a flag and all the 
strain will be off the halyard. Tl 
just pull it in quickly.’ 

Some of the strain had certainly 
gone, but it was still a far heavier 
pull than it should have been. 
The sail flew out over the starboard 
side, six feet out of reach, and 
once more started flapping savagely. 
With an effort I jammed myself 
against the single thin strand of 
wire that formed the guard-rail 
and exerted every atom of my 
strength—pulling, clutching—and 
inch by inch I heaved the sail towards 
me. At last I could lay a hand on 
the corner of it. I thought the 
battle was won; a few more feet 
and I would be able to smother it. 
I could feel the guard-rail biting 
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into my waist, twanging with strain, 
and I tried to imagine what would 
happen if it broke; I would just be 
flicked overboard like a shot from 
a catapult and Salmo would go 
racing off without me. I prayed 
that it would not break, and went 
on pulling. Suddenly a new gust 
hit us and tore the sail out of my 
hand, and back it went to its original 
position. Inch by inch the whole 
agonising procedure had to be gone 
through again, but this time there 
were no mistakes and I got it under 
control. 

For a few minutes I was absolutely 
dead beat, partly from physical 
strain, but mostly from a mixture 
of fright. and anger. ‘Of all the 
damned fools,’ I kept saying, ‘to 
go and try to set the sail like that 
on a day like this. You don’t 
deserve to have got it back.’ In a 
very bad temper I reset the Genoa 
and went below to make breakfast. 

For a single-hander the North 
Atlantic is the most sociable of all 
the oceans, for there are always 
birds to look at. In the other 
oceans this is not so; they are 
seldom seen once one is well off 
shore except, occasionally, albatrosses. 
Here things were different and my 
bird-book was in constant use. I 
soon learned to recognise long-tailed 
pomarines, Arctic skuas, great skuas, 
and several sorts of tern. Two 
common gulls even followed me 
the whole way over, though what 
they got out of it (except the benefit 
of my somewhat doubtful navigation) 
I do not know. They never ate 
such few scraps as I threw overboard, 


but I grew quite fond of them and 
used to miss them if they were not 
lounging overhead when I went on 
deck. 

While in England I had stumbled 
on the existence of a very remarkable 
and erudite body of men called the 
Institute of Oceanography, and I 
had gone one day to their fastness 
near Godalming to ask if there was 
anything I could do for them on 
my travels. Apparently there was, 
and I was introduced in turn to 
their discoloured-water man, their 
whale man, and their squid man. 
Each lived in a little world of his 
own, and to judge from the enthusi- 
asm with which they greeted me 
they must have been lonely little 
worlds. “You know,” said the 
discoloured-water man, “so few 
people know anything about dis- 
coloured water. I’ve been studying 
this problem for six years now, 
but there’s so little to go on. The 
captain of a ship sends in a report, 
which is forwarded to us, that 
he ‘passed through an area of 
discoloured water in position such 
and such.’ He doesn’t stop to take 
samples of it, he doesn’t even ”—and 
here his voice sank a tone or two, 
dramatically — “take the sea tem- 
perature. Nothing. Just sends in 
his report, and we are expected to 
know what caused it.” He had 
compiled a list, he told me, of 
nineteen possible causes of discoloura- 
tion in deep water, but what he 
wanted was proof, proof, proof. 
He had devised, he said, a little 
bit of equipment to help him in 
his search and he proudly pro- 
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duced it for my inspection. It was 
a wooden box like a schoolboy’s 
tuck-box filled with screw-top lemon- 
ade-bottles. There was also a ther- 
mometer with along bit of string 
attached. All that the captain of 
a ship had to do, he said, was 
to take a water sample whenever he 
met any discolouration, neutralise 
it with formalin and take the sea 
temperature. Would I, he went 
on, almost shyly, care to take one 
of the boxes with me. It held 
eighty bottles, so should be quite 
adequate. I felt a beast when I 
refused it; I could barely lift the 
thing, and it would have been a 
menace in Salmo, overcrowded as 
she already was. The little man 
must have been used to disappoint- 
ments ; he just sighed deeply, and 
said, “Ah, no. No, I feared you 
might find it a trifle...ah... 
cumbrous.” 

The whale man was easy; he 
merely gave me forms to fill in, 
but the squid man frightened the 
daylights out of me. He wanted, 
he said, samples of squid from all 
parts of the world. They had only 
had disappointingly few so far. 
“How,” I had inquired, “do I 
catch squid ?” 

“Oh, it’s quite easy,” he assured 
me; “ you just need a good bright 
light and a jigger. You shine the 
light into the water on any calm 
night and jiggle the jigger up and 
down, and sometimes you can get 
some really remarkable specimens.” 

“* What do you call remarkable ? ” 
I asked; “I mean, about how 
big ?” 
N2 
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“ Well — myself,” he admitted 
sadly, “‘ I’ve never caught one bigger 
than nine feet, but I’m quite sure 
that you could get them up to about 
twenty. They fly too, you know,” 
he went on dreamily, “like flying 
saucers, whirl themselves round the 
same way as jet engines do.” 

I at once made a resolve never to 
shine a light over the side on a 
calm night. Desperate battles be- 
tween myself and even an eight-foot 
squid had no appeal at all. 

I must, nevertheless, have hidden 
my terror fairly well, because on 
the Saturday before my departure 
a railway lorry deposited a large 
crate addressed to me and marked, 
encouragingly, POISON, in red letters. 
I had opened this and found it 
contained a huge polythene jar of 
formalin. On the Monday morning’s 
post there came an untidy brown- 
paper parcel and a letter from the 
squid man which said, ‘ Dear Com- 
mander, just ir. case you should 
manage to get any specimens I have 
sent you a little formalin. You 
should neutralise it with hexamine, 
which I enclose in this parcel. 
The specimens should be placed 
in any suitable tank or other con- 
tainer with a ten per cent solution 
of formalin, and shipped back to 
the laboratory as soon as possible. 
Best of luck.’ 

Warned by my callous refusal 
of the discoloured-water man’s box 
of lemonade-bottles, the squid man 
had been cunning and sent his 
offering at the last moment when I 
had no time to send it back to him. 
I counted myself lucky he had not 
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seen fit to send any tanks for twenty- 
foot squid as well. 

Soon after the spinnaker incident 
I had to go into the foc’s’le to get 
the uncooked half of the Irish ham. 
The stink up there was appalling. 
I thought at first a rat had died, 
but soon found it was the wretched 
formalin container, which had a 
leaky top, so I decided to neutralise 
it. I did not know the meaning of 
the word ‘ neutralise,’ but it sounded 
as if it might be a way of reducing 
the potency. The instructions had 
seemed simple enough, and on shore 
probably would have been, but in 
a grossly overcrowded forepeak things 
were different. I had to crouch 
over the jar like a witch with her 
cauldron, and spoon little driblets 
of hexamine (which is a sort of salty 
stuff) into it. As there were a good 
couple of pounds to be spooned 
this took more than half an hour, 
and by the end I was choking and 
spluttering in agony. The stink 
was as bad as ever, so I wrapped 
insulating tape round the cork and 
swore I would never go near the 
stuff again. Fortunately I never 
had cause to. No squid came our 
way. 

I never really expected to see any 
other ships until I got close to 

elle Isle, for I was north of all 
but one of the shipping-routes 
marked on my chart. This lone 
exception bore the intriguing legend 
‘Ivigtut to Inishtrahull (Occasional),’ 
and conjured up romantic pictures 
in my mind of the inhabitants of 
Ivigtut (wherever that might be) 
eagerly awaiting the annual visit 


of the Inishtrahull whisky ship, 
but I never went so far as to hope 
that I would see one myself. Great 
was my excitement therefore when, 
on the day that I crossed this line, 
I saw smoke on the horizon. I 
snatched up the marathon letter 
to Jill which I had started the day 
after leaving Scotland, and dashed 
off another couple of rather grubby 
pages and stuffed the whole thing 
into a cocoa-tin, hoping I could 
lure my Ivigtuty friend close enough 
to let me throw the tin on board. 
Alas for false hopes. I never saw 
more of him than his smoke, and 
the letter remained unposted. 

A boat at sea is very much of a 
living thing, and I found that in 
order to keep her sailing properly 
and safely I had to become very 
closely attuned to all her moods 
and murmurings. Because I spent 
so little time on deck I relied mostly 
on my ears to know that all was 
well. The mainsail, for instance, 
would make a slap, slap, slapping 
sound if we sailed too close to the 
wind, whereas if we bore away too 
much I would be warned by a strange 
little clicking tinkle which I traced 
to the jib-sheet shackle. There 
were a thousand and one noises, 
and though I could never recognise 
them all, any new one would always 
mean, ‘ Something funny happening. 
Go and see what it is.’ Lying 


warm in bed it was difficult advice 
to follow, and as I dragged myself 
out and into oilskins, preparatory 
to an exploration trip on deck, I 
would often be overcome with loath- 
ing for boats and for the sea. But 
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once on deck, I rarely repented 
having gone. 

One occasion I remember vividly. 
We had been bashing our way 
against strong, nearly gale-force head- 
winds for four days, and I had 
gone to bed wondering how on 
earth Jill would get on in conditions 
like that when her turn came. 
The boat was very noisy, with 
heavy crashes coming every few 
moments as we slammed into the 
waves, and there was a constant 
sound of water running aft over 
the decks; the wind whined in 
the rigging, and a thousand little 
clicks came from bucket-handles, 
tins, and bottles in the cabin as the 
lurches made them strain against 
their lashings. It was a bang that 
woke me, but not a particularly 
loud one and it was not repeated. 
The motion remained unchanged 
and I nearly decided that this extra 
noise, half heard in sleep, was 
imagination. Reluctantly, however, 
I dragged on my oilskin smock and 
trousers, pulled the hood over my 
head and adjusted the rubber-edged 
face-piece to make a _ watertight 
joint round my cheeks. Then I 
went on deck. From the cockpit 
nothing unusual could be seen, so 
I went forward carefully, handhold 
by handhold to the foredeck, and 
at once found that the Prout dinghy 
had been washed away from its 
lashings. By the mercy of Provi- 
dence one single lashing was 
holding it trailing along the side, 
and it was the work of a moment 
to heave-to and recover it. I was 
much relieved; I had grown very 





fond of the Prout and should have 
hated to lose it. 

It was the morning after this that 
the weather moderated and I had 
an easy day’s sailing which allowed 
me to go over all the gear and check 
it for signs of wear. It was as well 
that I did this; for I found that a 
length of stainless-steel wire which 
formed the tail of one of my runners 
had stranded and was on the point 
of parting. Had it done so it would 
have endangered the mast, so as 
soon as I had replaced it I decided 
to replace its opposite number on 
the other runner as well. Wire- 
splicing in a heaving cockpit is a 
lengthy business and requires con- 
siderable concentration, and my look- 
out suffered in consequence. It 
was only as I finished the last 
serving to my second splice and 
replaced the runner that I had a 
look round, and there, not two 
miles away, was a ship heading 
straight for me. 

It was a terrific thrill, and I darted 
into the cabin for Jill’s letter in its 
cocoa-tin. The stranger, however, 
proved to be a nervous creature 
and refused to come within half a 
mile. It was obvious that I was 
proving a major attraction; for the 
rails were crowded with waving 
figures, and I saw the captain 
trying to tell me something through 
his loud-hailer. Since, however, 


he had it trained directly away 
from me, I could hear nothing but 
a distant booming. 

“You chuckle-headed ape,” I 
shouted at him, “either come a 
little closer or else train that damned 
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thing so I can hear it,” and I 
shook my fist at him wrathfully. 
This clearly delighted him, I could 
almost hear the conversation on 
the bridge, ‘Ah, look; he’s seen 
us; he’s waving. Give him a 
couple of toots on the siren and we'll 
get going again.’ And get going 
they did, their parting toots ringing 
like a mockery in my ears. 

I wrote to the captain on arrival 
to ask him what it was he had been 
trying to tell me and he replied that 
it had been: ‘ Do you realise that 
you are lying directly in the track 
of Hurricane Betsy ?’ 

It was just as well that he was not 
able to give me this gloomy warning 
or I should have been thoroughly 
depressed by it. As it was, I just 
thought that the weather looked 
like becoming pretty foul and went 
below to cook supper. 

I quote from my diary for the 
next day : 

‘August 22. Breakfast time. Three 
full weeks at sea since leaving Rhu ; 
five hundred and fifty miles left to 
go to the Belle Isle Strait, and we 
have now crossed the line marked 
on my chart “Normal Limits of 
Drifting Ice (August).” 

‘Also to be recorded is the fact 
that it is blowing like nothing 
on earth. Having pottered discon- 
solately up top no less than five 
times last night to reduce sail, 
I am now down to a tiny corner of 
mainsail and nothing else; even 
that seems too much. I will prob- 
ably take it off very soon. About 
the only place on board where I can 
stay put is jammed in the bunk. 


As always, Salmo is behaving splen- 
didly, but it is very rough indeed. 
Let us hope it does not last too long. 

‘11 o'clock. Yet another ship. A 
Paraguayan this time, oddly enough. 
He had the good sense to come up 
very slowly towards me from leeward, 
to see if I was all right, I suppose. 
It is far too rough to think of trying 
to go close to him, and I did not 
want to wave in case he thought it 
meant ‘Help, Help,’ so I tried 
to take a ciné of him instead and 
look like a proper tourist. I do not 
suppose it will come out, because 
we were standing on our “head 
half the time. So was he, inciden- 
tally. Goodness knows what he 
thinks of me; I turned in last 
night without any trousers on (got 
them wet while reefing). I saw 
him first through one of the scuttles, 
so went on deck at once, then saw 
he carried women on board, so had 
to hurry down again and put a 
towel on. The glass, having been 
fairly high up to now, is dropping 
like a stone. It all looks most 
unpleasant. 

‘1800. It is blowing harder than 
ever and I have long ago taken 
all sail off. I do not want to turn 
tail-on to the sea unless I have to, 
we would lose too much distance. 
We seem to be fairly all right as we 
are, though there is spindrift every- 
where and the wind is fairly shrieking 
in the mast. There are now a few 
patches of blue about and the 
barometer has steadied up after a 
very sharp fall. I would love to 
take some photographs of this, but 
it is out of the question, I would 
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just ruin the camera. The sea has 
built up enormously and is really 
most impressive, not to say frighten- 
ing, and the motion is simply frantic. 
Goodness knows if I can manage 
to cook anything, I am just going to 
try it now. I am tired of my bunk.’ 


The cooking of that supper turned 
out to be quite entertaining, though 
I totally failed to see the joke at 
the time. I started with soup, 
and that went all right, using a huge 
saucepan with very little soup in 
it. The spring curtain-rod that 
goes over the stove was an absolute 
boon on occasions like this, I just 
put it over the top of the saucepan 
and it never moved. The omelette 
which followed was far more difficult. 
I achieved the mixture all right, 
in a large mug secured on the 
cold half of the stove, breaking all 
the eggs one-handed and being 
very careful to put away the salt, 
the butter and the milk as soon as 
I had used them and before turning 
to the next ingredient. It was when 
I reached the frying-pan stage that 
the real bother came. It was nearly 
dark and the battery-operated light 
was so low that I could hardly see 
what I was doing. I needed one 
hand to stop myself falling into 
the stove and the other to operate 
the fish-slice, so I had to fix the 
frying-pan to the stove. The gymbals 
were not quite up to coping with 
the motion, so as soon as I poured 
in the egg mixture, it went careering 
round the pan like a wall-of-death 
rider while I rather futilely attempted 
to follow and damp the wave with 





the scraper. By the end it did not 
look as symmetrical as the omelettes 
one meets in restaurants, but it 
tasted excellent. 

The gale died down after one 
more day and I resumed my course. 
It was growing far colder now and 
foggier. The farther west we went 
the greyer and bleaker it became. 
All the colour seemed to have been 
washed out of the world. The sea 
became grey, the sky became grey, 
and even the boat seemed grey. 
In self-protection I wore the violent 
red jersey that Joan, my erstwhile 
hostess, had knitted for me. Not 
only was the boat grey, but it was 
damp as well. The whole hull 
seemed to perspire, and when I 
rummaged through the clothes-locker 
pretty well everything was mildewed. 
I decided that the time had come 
to do some drying-out. 

The boat was sailing herself and 
the sea was calm, so I opened the 
forehatch and threw the sails out 
on deck to air and to give myself 
a bit of room in which to work 
down below. Then I turned my 
attention to the paraffin-heater, which 
was one of the pressure variety. 
The sea was calm, but not quite 
as calm as I had imagined, and in 
my attempts to fill the heater 
without a funnel a good large dose 
of paraffin found its way onto the 
deck. I did not pay much attention, 
and carried on priming the thing 
with methylated spirits, but a slight 
draught from the open forehatch 
took much of the heat away from 
where it was needed to vaporise 
the paraffin. The result of this, 
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naturally enough, was that when 
I tried to light the jet it burst into 
sheets of flame and smoke as primuses 
always do when they are not hot 
enough. ‘Tl fix it, I thought, 
and released the pressure from the 
tank. Unaccountably (probably I 
had overfilled it) it was not pressure 
that came out of the release valve ; 
it was a fountain of paraffin, which 
promptly burst into flame and arched 
down to the deck, which caught 
fire in sympathy. And there I was 
dancing about among the flames. 
Having perpetrated this sort of 
stupidity in the past in a boat 
without a fire-extinguisher, I had 
taken the trouble to bring one with 
me this time, and skipped aft to 
fetch it from the galley. ‘Turn 
T handle to the right and operate 
like a pump,’ said the instructions. 
I managed to do the turning part, 
but as for pumping, not a hope of it. 
I nearly burst myself trying to pull 
out the plunger, jammed solid by 
rust and neglect, but it was no use 
at all. The fire, meanwhile, was 
spreading rapidly and I became 
thoroughly frightened. My only 
bucket lived forward of the flames, 
so, with a kangaroo-like bound, 
I went through them, found the 
bucket and arrived on the upper 
deck through the forehatch all in 
one movement, so to speak. Vigorous 
bailing soon brought the flames 
under control; but what a mess! 
The forepeak was all black, bits of 
it were charred, and the whole 
thing was very considerably wetter 
than it had been at the beginning 
of the operation. 


As fires go, it had not really been 
a bad one, but imagination builds 
even the most insignificant into a 
veritable inferno when one is alone. 
It was a long, long time before I 
forgot the visions which had con- 
jured themselves up during the few 
minutes of battle, of myself rowing 
sadly into the sunset in the Prout 
Canvas Collapsible Dinghy while 
Salmo smouldered in the foreground. 
I think my mind must have been 
influenced by early memories of 
the finales to Charlie Chaplin films. 

In the prevailing fog, navigation 
grew increasingly difficult just as 
I began to be interested in knowing 
where I was. It is only at the 
edges of oceans that you need to 
know where you are. In the middle 
it does not matter. 

Grey misty day succeeded grey 
misty day, and I used to spend 
hours on end in the cockpit with 
a sextant in my hand waiting for 
a flash of sun. For six days I was 
not able to get so much as a blink, 
and a sense of claustrophobia began 
to haunt me; it was far too easy 
to imagine the fog to be filled 
with icebergs. To take my mind 
off things I decided to make a 
gingerbread. I had never made one 
before and had to follow the instruc- 
tions in my cookery-book line by 
line. At last the wonderful moment 
arrived when I took it from the little 
portable oven, all spongy, warm, 
and brown, and smelling ambrosial, 
I wondered how soon, with any 
decency, I could eat it. Should 
I wait until it grew cold, perhaps ? 
At this moment my eye was caught 
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by that of the very forbidding and 
efficient-looking female who had 
written my cookery-book and whose 
picture graced its back. She seemed 
to be chiding me. I turned to 
her instructions, and sure enough 
she was. ‘ Gingerbread. Number 
973, she wrote. ‘Gingerbread must 
be kept at least two days before 
cutting.’ I could bear her rectitude 
no longer, and defiantly cut and ate 
four slices in succession. It was 
wonderful. 

In due course I got my sun-sight 
and discovered that, if the chrono- 
meter had kept its rate, I had another 
hundred miles to go; one day’s 
sailing time if all went well. 

The fog rolled back again, wet 
and cold. The sun disappeared 
and very soon I could see no farther 
than two hundred yards. A pulp- 
wood log floated past; the peeled 
bark showed up white in the water 
and gave me a fright when first 
I saw it. My mind ran on icebergs. 
We were right in the main path of 
them, though in August there should 
not be many about. 

My mood alternated between 
elation and depression throughout 
the day. The passage was nearly 
over, but the difficult part was only 
beginning. It is much easier to be 
bold and confident about making 
a landfall in fog when one is planning 
a voyage than it is when one comes 
to do it. 

Supper-time. Fifty miles to go 
and still the fog swirled all round 
about. Salmo was sailing fast with 
the wind on the beam, but I was 
growing more and more worried. 


Such elation as I had felt earlier 
on had worn off completely and 
had been replaced by a cold nagging 
worry. Foolishly I peered and 
peered into the moving grey blanket, 
seeking to shift it with the intensity 
of my gaze. We had been a month 
at sea, and if the chronometer had 
been gaining just two seconds a day 
for each of those days my calculations 
could be as much as fifty miles out ; 
we might even now be charging into 
the coast of Labrador or Newfound- 
land. Should I have brought a 
wireless with me after all, I wondered. 
I hate the things; but at least if 
I had had one I would know where 


‘I was. Now I only thought I knew. 


In saner moments I preferred this 
state of affairs, but after all the fog 
I had had, this was not among my 
saner moments. 

‘Oh, I wish it would clear,’ I 
thought. 

Another pulpwood log floated past. 
It was the fourth I had seen, and 
obviously we were getting fairly 
close to shore. 

Should I heave-to and wait till 
it cleared ? It would mean wasting 
a wonderful breeze if I did, and 
wonderful breezes are there to be 
used and not wasted. Fifty miles 
was surely a safe enough margin. 
Or wasn’t it ? 

I made onion soup and beef stew 
for supper from some of the salt 
beef that I had made and kept in 
brine. It cheered me greatly and 
I decided to carry on until I reckoned 
there were twenty miles left to go. 
That would be at midnight. 

Promptly at twelve I hove-to, 
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and breathed a deep sigh of relief 


when I had done so. At any rate 
we had not hit rocks as yet. And 
we were thirty miles closer to the 
shore than we would have been 
if I had hove-to, when I first wanted 
to, at supper-time. 

The weather had grown worse. 
The fog had turned to rain and the 
wind was much stronger. It whined 
and moaned in the rigging, but 
lying warmly in my bunk I had 
a certain satisfaction in listening 
to its music. 

‘Perhaps, I thought, as I 
dropped off to sleep, ‘when I 
wake up I shall be able to see land.’ 


The morning was glorious; the 
sky was blue; the decks shone 
with dampness, and the horizon 
stretched unbroken all round. I 
looked at my watch. Half-past six. 

Get the boat sailing. Have a 
cup of coffee, then take a sight 
while the going is good. 

The moon hung low in the sky 
to port, the sun was astern, so I 
took a sun-moon sight and put it 
on the chart. Thirty miles left 
to go to Cape Bauld, the northern 
tip of Newfoundland and the en- 
trance to the Belle Isle Straits. Fog 
had made me over-cautious, but 
on a morning like this it did not 
matter. Nothing mattered. I had 
two eggs for breakfast, and lots 
of coffee and Huntley and Palmer’s 
Breakfast-biscuits drenched in mar- 
malade. 

The wind had veered overnight 
and Salmo was close-hauled, so I 
left her to look after herself, and 


very assiduously did not look for 
land; for once I start that game 
it becomes an obsession and very 
soon maddens me when I cannot 
find any. The sea was calm and 
we surged along in glorious style, the 
tinkle of the bow-wave making a 
pleasant accompaniment to the job 
of cleaning the cabin. I folded the 
blankets neatly, brushed up all the 
fluff from the deck, and scrubbed 
the stove until it looked enamel 
coloured again instead of black 
and corroded. When I lit it, it 
did not even give off its familiar 
blue smoke and the sweet-sour 
smell of burnt fat. It seemed almost 
a pity to use it any more. 

In the late afternoon, after a long 
sleep, I went on deck and saw the 
blue outline of hills on the port bow. 
I felt very small and very grateful. 
The often recurring miracle of making 
a landfall never loses its impact; 
the delight of seeing all one’s 
meaningless calculations and criss- 
cross lines translated into something 
tangible—blue hills breaking the 
horizon—has to be felt to be appreci- 
ated truly. Seamen have always 
known that their own private joys 
and sensations cannot be shared. 
Flecker, quoting his Spanish legend, 
sums it up in a _ conversation 
between a shellback helmsman and 
the inquisitive Count Arnaldos. 
** Wouldst thou,” so the helmsman 
answered, “learn the secrets of the 
sea? Only those who brave its 
dangers, comprehend its mystery.” ’ 
I like Flecker. He is a splendid 


author for livening up the night 
watches, his full-blooded, meaty 
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phrases sound terrific when de- 
claimed into the darkness. 

Cape Bauld has a lighthouse on 
it which I hoped to see by bed-time, 
but did not. It looked like being 
a busy night, so I decided to sleep 
until half-past twelve, by which 
time Cape Bauld should be five 
miles away. Salmo would just 
have to find her own way inshore 
meanwhile. 

The first thing I realised on 
getting up was that she had not 
made a very good job of it. We 
were inshore all right, within two 
miles, in fact, but there was not a 
sign of a lighthouse anywhere, 
only three rather mysterious white 
lights in a row on a hillside that 
were not any help at all. I consulted 
the chart with the aid of a torch, 
but because it was the only one of 
Canada that I had (I had dozens of 
the Hudson Straits and Greenland) 
it was covered with gloomy hydro- 
graphic warnings: ‘ The principal 
lights and features only are marked 
on this chart. For further detail 
reference should be made to... .,’ 
and it gave a list of all the charts 
that it seemed to think I should 
have been carrying. This bit of 
coast did not seem to interest the 
chart at all, indeed it gave the 
impression that the place was un- 
inhabited. 

I knew we must be south of Cape 
Bauld, but had no idea how far 
south, nor what inshore dangers 
there might be intervening. Visi- 
bility had closed down again slightly 
and I was left with the choice 
of sailing blindly northward or of 


waiting until daylight to get a clearer 
picture of what was happening. 
I have a fear of unknown coastlines, 
particularly when, as in this case, 
they are indented and have off- 
lying rocks, so I decided to waste 
still more time and remain hove-to 
until dawn. 

It was one of the most sensible 
decisions I ever have made; for 
the first thing I saw next morning 
when I went on deck was an iceberg, 
a darned great big one, lying directly 
between me and Cape Bauld, which 
was now plainly in view about 
eight miles to the northward. It 
must have been mistier than I 
had realised during the night. 

The iceberg seemed to be a real 
de luxe model, and though it was 
a mile away it gave me a fright. 
I had never seen one before, 
so I decided to go up close and 
have a look at it. Goodness knows 
why—I certainly was not expecting 
it to bark at me—but the thing 
that impressed me most was its 
silence. There it was, this huge 
brute of a thing, half a mile long 
perhaps, white and very stately, 
and utterly silent. Even the waves 
breaking round its skirts, and hollow- 
ing out caves and patterns, did not 
interfere with the essential quiet of 
its presence. When I was close 
beside it, taking photographs, the 
sun broke through the overcast for 
a few minutes and the rays picked 
out all the shadows and buttresses, 
making them shine in shades of 
white and silver in glorious contrast 
to the darkness of the sky beyond. 
It must have been an old berg; 
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it had rolled over several times 
since it started its southward journey, 
and I could see the slanting weals 
down its sides where the waves had 
bitten into it in the past. The 
gash round its present waterline 
seemed to me to be just about as 
big as those I could see exposed, 
so it seemed prudent not to go too 
close. It is an experience I shall 
be quite happy to forgo, that of 
being close to a million tons of 
somersaulting ice. 

Just as I took my last photograph, 
to show them back at home that I 
really had visited cold water, a great 
green pinnacle tumbled away from 
the berg, the base cut through by 
the waves, and it crashed into the 
water witharoar. It must have been 
fifty feet high and half as broad... 
nothing big when compared with 
its parent, but quite big enough to 
wreck a boat of Salmo’s size. We 
passed five other calvings before I 
reached Cape Bauld, and I began 
to realise just what uncomfortable 
companions icebergs are to share a 
sea with, particularly a foggy sea. 

My attention was distracted from 
one of these floating growlers (I 
think that is the term for them), 
by a black speck that danced up 
and down over the waves ahead 
and was certainly behaving in far 
too playful a way to be the lump 
of ice I had at first thought it. Put- 
ting my glasses onto it I saw to my 
excitement that it was a large open 
motor-boat. ‘ Aha,’ I said, ‘ com- 
pany. The first for a month,’ and 
headed for it to be neighbourly, 
sticking up the ensign staff with 
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its red ensign as I did so. The boat 
turned out to be a fisherman busily 
engaged in laying lines for cod. 
He had two big floats and a mass 
of line between them, and in the 
sea that was running he was having 
difficulty in handling it. There 
were two men in the boat, and they 
glanced up as I passed, and I rather 
think that one of them was just going 
to wave, but overbalanced at the 
last minute and decided not to. 
I was upset by this, because I was 
feeling in a ‘first day of holidays’ 
sort of mood and thought that 
everyone else should be as’ well. 
There were several other boats 
farther on and one of them did 
wave, but I still felt dissatisfied. 
“Look at me,’ I was longing to 
shout, ‘amn’t I splendid. I’ve 
just come over from Scotland’; 
but instead, all that I could manage 
and that only once, was ‘ Lovely 
morning,’ which seemed slightly 
inadequate. 

I had decided to go to a little 
place on the Labrador side of the 
strait, partly because it was marked 
on my chart with the mystic symbol 
Tel. Off. (which I apprehended 
to mean Telegraph Office), but chiefly 
because it had the charming name 
of Wise Man’s Hole. It was not 
far from Cape Bauld, but it was the 
devil of a job to get there: first it 
blew a gale for twelve hours and 
forced me to heave-to, and then a 
flat, foggy calm descended and I 
drifted up and down the strait 
as the tide dictated. Wise Man’s 
Hole maintained a lighthouse and 
I sighted this when the mist lifted, 
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twenty-four hours after passing 
Cape Bauld. The lighthouse was 
built, so far as I could see, on a 
small island, and behind that there 
was a village of brightly-painted 
houses with roofs coloured green 
and blue and red. I was so close 
I could even see people walking 
about. 

With the dispersal of the mist 
it became a simply glorious afternoon, 
the colours supernaturally bright 
and the sea almost Mediterranean 
in its blueness. The coast was 
low and undulating, and stretched 
into the distance to the northward 
in greyish-green waves, a desert 
of rocky tundra. Still there was no 
wind, and because the tide was 
ebbing I drifted farther and farther 
from my goal until I could no longer 
distinguish details, and the village 
became a mere white blob in the 
green line of foreshore. Darkness 
fell and the lighthouse blinked 
through the gloaming, a tantalising 
reminder of harbour, fresh food, 
and long, uninterrupted sleep. Blink, 
blink, blink it went ; and then again, 
Blink, blink, blink. 

At last a breeze came and I made 
headway once again. My blood 
was up and I was determined to 
make harbour that night. As Salmo 
hissed through the calm water the 
sky over the crest of hill to starboard 
grew lighter and lighter, as if the 
moon was rising, and then great 
green searchlights began to flicker 
and weave, eerily and silently, their 
reflections mirrored in the ink-black 
water. It was the first display of 
Aurora Borealis I had seen on the 


trip, and I took it as an omen of 
welcome to this wild land. 

The lighthouse grew closer and 
closer and I began to think of the 
mechanics of going in to the anchor- 
age. I had seen two motor-boats 
entering harbour during the’ after- 
noon, and each of them had gone 
round the far side of the lighthouse 
and disappeared, so I determined 
to do the same, wondering what 
the disappearing part of the manceuvre 
would be like. The lighthouse 
came abeam, so I went about, 
heading directly inshore, with the 
light just a fraction to starboard, 
‘ Here goes,’ I thought. ‘I wonder 
what on earth happens beyond the 
island ?’ 

The wind had freshened and we 
raced for the shore, a high black 
bluff, silhouetted against the sky. 
Beneath the lighthouse, blinding, 
now, in its intensity, I began to 
see the shape of the island forming ; 
it was steep-to by the look of it, 
and fairly high, but the shoreline 
seemed to extend unbroken all the 
way from it to my bluff. Was it 
really an island, I wondered? The 
chart did not mark it, but it looked 
like an island in daylight. And 
surely no one in his senses would 
put a lighthouse on that side of the 
land that he did not want shipping 
to use. It must be an island, and 
the entrance must lie on this side 
of it, I reasoned. But where was 
it? No gap appeared in the wall 
of land and there had to be a gap. 
We were close now, very close, and 
moving fast. I could hear the slap 
of waves on the rocks. The light 
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was nearly abeam, and away up in 
the air above me to starboard. I 
could not go on much farther. 
“* If I don’t see a gap open up before 
I count ten,” I said to myself, 
“then [Pll turn round and go out 
again. That is if I can turn,” I 
added. ‘“‘ Six, seven, eight...” 
and at last a gap appeared, a clear 
lane of water, but wow! what a 
narrow one. I pulled the tiller 
hard up and round we spun to 
starboard, bringing the wind astern, 
and I breathed a sigh of relief as 
the bows headed for clear water 
instead of the black wall of land... . 

** Going too fast,” I muttered to 
myself. “Silly to come in at this 
speed. Haul the boom right aft. 
She will be difficult to steer, but 
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easy to manceuvre if we have to do 
any quick turns.” Then, “ Time 
to get the staysail off.” I jumped 
from the cockpit and dropped the 
sail onto the foredeck, glancing aft 
to see that we were maintaining the 
course. Back to the cockpit to make 
an adjustment, then forward again 
to unhank the sail and stuff it down 
the forehatch. The anchor was all 
cleared away and ready, the shore 
drifted past on either side, so close 
now that I could see the boulders on 
the beach and hear the gentle lap 
of water. We were sheltered from 
the wind, and Salmo moved Slowly. 
I took her as far as I dared, dropped 
the mainsail and let go the anchor. 
We had made our first foreign port, 
Salmo and I. 
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BY H. G. BALFOUR PAUL 


QUITE soon, a _ disenchanted 
Frenchman has declared, the world 
will simply not be worth visiting. 

But there are still bits of it, here 
and there, worth the effort. Macchu 
Picchu is one of them. 

It should be stated, frankly and at 
once, that Macchu Picchu cannot be 
reached on horseback through the 
jungle, or by camel over the desert, 
or even by balsa-raft on a diet of 
plankton. To those of us who 
like our pilgrimages to be fraught 
with hardships, droughts and disem- 
bowellings, that is just the trouble 
about Macchu Picchu. For, in 
physical terms at any rate, the effort 
of getting there is desperately small. 
There is nothing for it (we may as 
well let the cat out of the bag) but 
to take the train: the train from 
Cuzco, capital city (then as now) 
of the Inca. 

But even if there are no hardships 
involved, beyond a few days’ moun- 
tain sickness and a lodgment, faute 
de mieux, in the maternity ward of 
the Cuzco hospital, there is plenty of 
excitement. In the fabulous air of 
the Peruvian highlands one’s pulses 
tremble automatically, as if there 
were always giants just round the 
corner. And for those with hardening 
arteries, whose pulses cannot reach 
racing-point without an artificial 


stimulant, there is always the coca- 
leaf to resort to. You chew the 
beastly thing with a pinch of lime, 
and with patience a sense of elation 
can fairly be induced. Indeed the 
only way the Inca themselves keep 
going at all, after four centuries of 
demoralisation, is by chewing it 
night and day till in some cases their 
chins are partly eroded by the con- 
stant dribble of coca juice from the 
corners of their mouths. 

You can start the approach-march 
to Cuzco from Arica, a mushroom 
town in the northern deserts of Chile 
and virtually the only port in the 
country where foreign consumer 
goods are allowed to enter. The 
only advantage of taking this route 
is that there is probably nowhere 
else in the world where the shop 
windows are so tightly stuffed with 
heterogeneous importations that you 
may see, suspended in mid-window, 
Maidenform brassiéres bulging like 
embryonic cornucopias with packets 
of Italian soup. Apart from this 
blissful vision of the New Jerusalem 
there is not much to be said for 
Arica. 

So let us fearlessly pursue our 
pilgrimage to Macchu Picchu—by 
boarding an aeroplane to Arequipa, 
the second and most southerly city 
of Peru. 
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One of the differences between 
Arica and Arequipa that will strike 
the eye of the alert traveller is that 
whereas in the former Ham and Eggs 
appear as Jamonergs, in the latter 
they have become Jamoney (J of 
course =kh). But the distinction 
is only a matter of phonetics, and 
after a plateful we should mount 
the train to Lake Titicaca. 

Up from Arequipa’s irrigated 
onion-fields and baroque churches, 
and round and round the conical 
flanks of its presiding volcano, the 
train plods patiently skywards into 
the dry grasslands of the altiplano. 
After half a day you find yourself 
with some surprise at 14,500 feet 
(it is almost the highest passenger 
railway in the world), perched like 
the gods of Olympus on summits of 
spanking blue air, crystal clear and 
cold, with classical little cloudlets 
round your feet like sheepskins. 
Foam-frilled lakes, squeezed straight 
from tubes of cobalt, swing into view 
among the yellow hillscapes. On 
you sway, godlike, through the 
firmament, mountain nausea height- 
ening the sense of disembodiment if 
not of divinity. Llamas, white and 
brown, look up at the rumbling 
trainload of Olympians with non- 
chalant agnosticism. At such 
arbitrary halts as Zeus has deter- 
mined, you descend to earth like the 
ox-eyed goddess Athene (only more 
height-sick), where a jostling con- 
course is fighting for sheeps’-hearts 
grilled on knitting-needles, and other 
Homeric delicacies. 

It is perhaps at this point that we 
should have a closer look at the 


people; for already their features 
are turning darker, antrovert and 
Mongoloid, and already the sub- 
European couture of the coast is 
giving place to the gorgeous tapestry 
woven round themselves by the 
mountain Indians. And the hat- 
styles .. .! But let us wait till 
the Cuzco region, where the Inca 
can be seen in all their lost glory. 

Over the biscuit-coloured plateau, 
stretching to where the earth’s crust 
takes a further upward jump, rare 
little thatched and whitewashed 
churches, all of the same admir- 
able pattern, disturb from time to 
time the flat perspective. Toylike 
and isolated, they seem to have 
neither priest nor parish—to be only 
a bigger version of the tiny model 
churches, eighteen inches high, 
which mark, in the nitrate deserts 
of Chile, the point where someone 
dropped out of the race. (Mostly 
you will come upon these animitas 
standing quite anonymous in the 
middle of absolutely nowhere, often 
with a little wreath of faded paper 
flowers slung from the toy spire and 
sometimes with a candle mysteriously 
alight inside—a strangely touching 
sort of monument to stumble on in 
a desert.) 

It is already dark when you reach 
Puno, on the western shores of Lake 
Titicaca, and it is scarcely light when 
you leave it again in the morning. 
Without cheating, therefore, nothing 
can be said of Lake Titicaca in this 
recital, except that it is the highest 
and jolly nearly the biggest inland 
lake in the world, that it is visibly 
(just visibly) fringed with balsa 
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canoes, and some claim it as the 
original home of the true Inca. 

Another day’s journey and a 
sharpening of excitement are ahead 
of you. For an hour or two the 
pink-mud homesteads of sheep- and 
Ilama-farmers dot the plain. The 
landscape narrows to a snow-capped 
watershed. You heave yourself 
across it, sigh with content—and 
for the rest of the day drop gently 
down through a populous and pas- 
toral valley of such idyllic peaceful- 
ness and Tuscan beauty that if only 
(you feel) you could have settled 
down in it for a year or two 
and written some Eclogues, Slogger 
Virgil would have had to retire hurt. 
The mile-wide valley—with its cargo 
of red-tiled villages and white-arched 
churches, its patchwork of water- 
channels, its brocaded clusters of 
villagers winnowing their grain har- 
vest—steams gently past, gradually 
narrowing as the sun lowers. Down 
a shadowy gorge festooned with 
yellow clumps of broom and silver 
webs of lichen, the Peruvian State 
Railways carry you triumphantly out 
into the bowl of night—and into 
Cuzco. 

Up to this stage on our journey 
to Cuzco and Macchu Picchu, all 
travellers are equal (though some 
no doubt are more equal than others) 
and an impersonal guide-book narra- 
tive is legitimate. But once in 
Cuzco anything may happen to you. 
Accordingly, from now on the 
narrative becomes first-personal. 


“Under the old Inca régime,” 
the young Inca student told us, 


“ life was so highly organised that 
when a father set off at daybreak 
to his cultivation with his elder 
children, he would gravely give four 
hairs, plucked from his own head, 
to each of his children who were 
under-age for agriculture; and on 
these hairs, so as to be kept busy till 
father returned, they were required 
to thread the lice from their armpits. 
Nowadays,” the young man added, 
a little sadly, “—nowadays we just 
eat them.” 

There in a nutshell, with itchy 
symbolism, is the sad history of the 
Inca people since a handful of 
Spaniards, in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, overthrew in a night 
an empire stretching as far as from 
London to Baghdad. The Con- 
quistadores achieved this feat by the 
simple process of inviting the Inca 
god-king to dinner and chopping off 
his head: upon which, the huge 
delicately-balanced pyramidical struc- 
ture tumbled instantly into their 
hands. Readers properly brought 
up on Prescott will remember also 
that the gold and silver (boiled down 
from artefacts of unsurpassed beauty) 
which reached—actually reached— 
the King of Spain, as his small per- 
centage of the loot collected in the 
first few days from Peru, amounted 
to I have forgotten how many 
million modern pounds’ worth. (The 
Conquistadores’ total bag from Cuzco 
alone has been calculated by an 
indefatigable American statistician as 
8,545;798.57 dollars!) Some small 
fraction of what was left, remoulded 
nearer to the Pope’s desire, still 
lavishly adorns the intricate baroque 








churches of Cuzco—which are indeed 
the best legacy of the Spanish 
colonial era. 

It was in one of these churches, 
the Iglesia San Blas, that the same 
young Inca (Castedo was his name), 
after displaying to us with perhaps 
a touch of irony the magnificent gold 
and silver altarpiece, spoke of modern 
Cuzco in the wry metaphor that 
forms the title of this narrative: 
‘a beggar on a golden throne.’ It 
is alas true that the Inca of today, 
impoverished, demoralised and still 
suffering from the remnants of white 
feudalism, seems to have lost, if not 
the will to live, at least the joy of 
living. Yet before the Spaniards 
came, their vast empire, traversed by 
paved roads from the Equator half- 
way to Antarctica, watered through- 
out by a system of contour irrigation 
unmatched perhaps in history, and 
held together by an administrative 
machinery that modern Peru may 
well envy, was producing not only 
pottery and metalwork of singular 
vigour and craftsmanship, but twenty 
different types of embroideries, bro- 
cades and tapestries, that are still 
the wonder of the world... . 

Before leaving the church of San 
Blas, Castedo whispered us another 
illuminating anecdote, this time of 
life under Spanish rule. Pointing to 
the marvellous cedarwood pulpit, 
upheld Atlas-like by the figures of 
four infidel protestants, naked and 
groaning, he said, “It was from 
that pulpit that, some years after 
the Conquest, a mestizo priest was 
once compelled to preach in Holy 
Week to the Spanish gentry—an 
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alarming assignment for a non-white. 
His Good Friday sermon was so 
moving that to his embarrassment 
the whole congregation of proud 
hidalgos was reduced to tears. ‘ Please, 
please don’t cry,’ he pleaded. ‘ All 
this happened sixteen hundred years 
ago. It may not be true.’” 

But the unique and fabulous thing 
about Cuzco is the town itself. On 
our first morning there, emerging 
unscathed from the maternity clinic 
into the sunlight, we walked along a 
narrow street (and most of the 
streets are as good), side by side with 
six hundred years of history. The 
surface is still the ancient Inca 
cobbling ; the walls of the houses 
for the first nine feet are still of 
colossal, drystone, Inca masonry ; 
the doorways into the crumbling 
veranda’d courtyards are still carved 
and lintelled with the heraldry of 
the Conquistadores; the wooden bal- 
conies jutting towards each other 
overhead from the walls’ plastered 
upper courses are still the fretted 
carpentry of Old Spain; and it is 
only by the time roof-level is reached 
that the two cultures, under the 
shared stress of successive earth- 
quakes, have at last made peace and 
plumped for a common curved red 
tile—a gracious covering which turns 
the twisty city, looked down upon 
from its enclosing hilltops, into a 
single red-pink rose. 

Surely this living stratification of 
two past cultures, this built-in his- 
torical exposé, can hardly be bettered 
anywhere in the world? It was not 
perhaps that the aggressors were 
unwilling to destroy the bu‘ldings of 
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the captured city, but that they were 
simply unable. The huge three- 
dimensional jigsaws of the best Inca 
masonry have since baffled numbers 
of earthquakes even more destructive 
than the Conquistadores. Each stone 
is a megalithic sculpture in its own 
right. Some of these remarkable 
polygons have as many as a dozen 
angles in one plane—and each of the 
dozen resulting surfaces fits, vice- 
tight and without benefit of mortar, 
to its neighbour. The largest known, 
in a fort overlooking the city, is 
twenty-seven feet high, fourteen feet 
broad, and twelve feet thick, and it 
weighs about two hundred tons. The 
second kind of Inca masonry, in 
beautiful coursed blocks, and even 
the third kind, of uncut natural 
stones, must also make one stand 
and stare—the more so if one remem- 
bers that the only metals available 
to the mason for tool-making were 
such alloys (allegedly of gold, silver 
and tin) as the Inca alchemists 
devised by trial and error. 

Along the streets and among the 
temples designed by these ingenious 
people throng their descendants. 
Watching them loping past, I was 
reminded of a day two years before 
when, after gazing at the rows of 
Mochica ‘ portrait jugs’ in the Lima 
Museum (each jug surely the por- 
trait of a definite individual), I found 
myself half an hour later at the gates 
of the Presidential Palace looking up 
at the profiles of the Peruvian cavalry 
filing past to take the annual oath. 
I seemed to be back in the museum 
again; for there they were, the 
same beaked noses, marrow eyes, 
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high cheek-bones, tight protruding 
lips—the Mochica jugs, but on 
horseback. 

It is much the same in Cuzco; 
for the admixture of Spanish blood, 
among the masses at any rate, is 
negligible. But it is impossible to 
envisage the Inca in their heyday 
wearing the same glazed and hang- 
dog expression as they do now. Only 
their gorgeous clothing can give back 
to these abject figures something of 
their old gaiety and pride. For not 
even the humility of defeat took away 
from the Inca their joyous love of 
colour. 

The Cuzco ‘school’ of painting 
of the sixteenth to eighteenth cen- 
turies is a case in point. Nothing 
done by the Spanish artists who came 
out to Peru can compare for grace 
and liveliness with the paintings of 
their Inca pupils. (Cuzco has a fine 
collection.) The same themes, the 
same general style as you may see in 
the Prado at Madrid; but trans- 
mogrified. Jacob is there dreaming 
in the approved manner, but the 
smallest of the four gorgeous angels 
on the squat, square ladder is quite 
clearly waving good-bye to God the 
Father in the clouds. St Jerome is 
another favourite subject, but his 
lion (since the Inca had never seen 
one) has become a long-haired bull- 
dog; and in one representation the 
Inca painter, searching for likely 
paraphernalia for the saint’s table, 
has reverently placed a toothbrush 
on it. Their paintings glow with 
gold-leaf; and all of them, almost 
without exception, burgeon at every 
point with bright little roses—the 
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only Spanish importation which the 
Inca took straight to their hearts. 

Along what was once a paved 
imperial highway with mile-posts for 
the imperial couriers, we set off to 
Pisac, twenty miles from Cuzco, 
where on market days the Inca 
gather in their Sunday best. “ Is 
it still possible,” we asked Castedo 
as we zigzagged up the Cuzco pass, 
“to find Cuzco paintings anywhere 
for sale?’ His answer was oblique 
but charming. “ Some time ago,” 
he said, “ there was a rich Swedish 
visitor here who wanted to buy 
things. He bought-all sorts. One 
of them was the skull of Francisco 
Pizarro himself, the leader of the 
Conquistadores. Or so the vendor had 
satisfied him. As the head was about 
the size of a monkey’s, one of his 
friends said to the Swede, ‘ Isn’t it 
a bit small for Pizarro?’ and the 
Swede proudly replied, ‘Ah, but 
this was his head when he was 
twelve years old!’ ” 

We climbed steadily higher—and 
since Cuzco itself is at 13,000 feet, 
this means quite high. Soon we 
could see, away below us among the 
soft pinks, browns, mauves and 
yellows of the cropped landscape, the 
huge strongpoint of Sacsahuaiman, 
its successive rows of megalithic 
teeth champing the turnip-coloured 
hill-top above the city for nearly 
half a mile. Next time we could 
see it, it had undergone a further 
metamorphosis ; now it was the bony 
vertebre of a monstrous dinosaur, 
occupying the upper floors of the 
huge Natural History Museum which 
is Cuzco. 


Small mud villages came and went. 
About one house in three bore above 
its door the barber’s pole, ending in 
a bunch of flowers or coloured paper, 
that signifies the sale of chicha, the 
local ale. About one house in six, 
it seemed, bove instead a shiny 
painted plaque marked ‘ Coca-Cola.’ 
One could only wince and mumble 
‘ Ichabod!” into one’s muffler. 

And then suddenly we were on 
the crest, and the sparkling back- 
drop of the Andes in all their snowy 
radiance made us stop and catch our 
breath. By the time we had caught 
it, our driver was down in the ditch 
picking flowers from a bush. They 
had a narrow crimson trumpet, 
tongued with yellow stamens. “ You 
see this flower?” he said (the con- 
versation was in Spanish). “It is 
the Chirchircoma. We Quetchwa 
use its juice for toothpaste.” Then, 
driving the point home with an 
image we could hardly have expected, 
he added : “ It is a’un mejor [meaning 
even better] que el Forhans.” A 
perfect example, in its way, of the 
Unsolicited Testimonial. (We tried 
it later but decided to stick to 
Forhans.) 

We reached the brow of the 
Urubamba valley. Two thousand 
feet directly below us the sacred river 
of the Inca wound across the patch- 
work valley-floor, away through the 
nearer blue mountains into the 
farther, bluer ones—towards Macchu 
Picchu, the castle in the air, our 
ultimate objective. As we dropped 
zigzagging towards where Pissac, 
across the river, sat at the foot of 
its terraced hill-face, our driver 
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showed us something of the sub- 
merged bitterness of the Inca against 
the feudalism of their ancient con- 
querors. “ They have taken all the 
good flat land in the valleys for their 
estates,” he said, as if nearly half 
a millennium hadn’t intervened, “‘ and 
we peasants are compelled to build 
our houses inside the rich man’s 
lands, so that we are caught for ever 
and can’t escape.” 

The big square market-place of 
Pisac glittered like the Crown Jewels 
(though a bit dustier). The colour 
most favoured by the Inca in the 
weaving of their clothes is ruby red, 
but every other precious colour gets 
a look in. Mostly the people were 
sitting eating, or sitting sleeping, or 
just sitting. Nobody seemed to 
bother much about buying and 
selling; but there was just enough 
movement to give the kaleidoscopic 
effect of an outsize fashion parade. 

The plumage of both sexes is 
equally decorative and arresting, but 
it is the blanket-like manta of the 
male—a blanket with a hole in the 
middle for the head, falling tasselled 
to knee-level back and front—which 
is the most dazzling. Each manta is 
different, as the whim of the owner 
or his women may have dictated : 
the patterns closely geometrical, 
though rows of stylised animals 
sometimes break out. The proper 
head-wear for the men is an airman’s 
helmet of equally gay embroidery 
with flaps over the ears; but they 
share a more Elizabethan sort of 
model with the women (see below). 
Even the male trousering has a sort 
of ‘ Restoration’ stylishness: dark 
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knee-breeches with pearl buttons 
down the sides. But things 
deteriorate as you get towards the 
bare reptilian feet, which traipse 
along on a couple of bits of old 
motor-tyre, thonged to the ankles 
and the big toes. The Mayor of 
Pisac was about in his market; but 
his only distinguishing feature (apart 
from charging twice as much as any- 
one else for being photographed) 
was his mace of ebony and ‘ silver’ 
encrustations, the standard emblem 
of office for Inca headmen. 

As for the women, it is better 
to start from underneath. Calcu- 
lating purely from the circum- 
stantial evidence of the skirt shops, 
I can testify that the authorised 
number of petticoats is five. The 
outside skirt only differs from the 
others in having been acquired more 
recently. Most are of dark cloth 
hemmed at the bottom with a 
coloured strip, and all are gathered 
at what on other races would be the 
waist. It is from the corsage up that 
they really let themselves go. Their 
woven multicoloured ‘ blouses’ are 
studded with black and white buttons 
like a draught board, and over this 
blouse hangs a short, dark jacket with 
finely embroidered edges. But the 
hats ...! Although some favour 
a bright white Panama model such 
as is worn by male sunbathers on 
the Riviera, and others a low-church 
thing like an ordinary grey or brown 
homberg without the dent on the 
top, the three most popular models 
are of more exciting design. One 
of them looks straight out of a 
Florentine portrait of the fifteenth 
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century: a circular bun-shaped 
velvety thing, its periphery projecting 
about three inches from the head, 
with a short yellow fringe round 
the open lower edge—rather like a 
dark floating jellyfish. The second 
sticks upwards and outwards from 
the head (trapeze-shaped in sections) 
into a red-rimmed halo of stiff-backed 
embroidery, which is all you would 
see from vertically overhead. (This 
is the model that the men share with 
the women.) The third is a sort of 
combination of the others, but its 
halo is hung round the sides by a 
dark curtain like an old four-poster 
bed. This sumptuous model has an 
old-world charm but is now perhaps 
a little démodé. 

And what were they all selling ? 
Though there were lots of mantas and 
much gaily-patterned knitwear to 
attract people like ourselves, all they 
seemed to be selling to each other 
were little paper pokes of dyes for 
the next weaving—that and a few 
leeks, and a carrot or two, and some 
dried fish. There was indeed a 
statuesque figure squatting among 
her petticoats in a patch of sun- 
light with a sort of cornucopia of 
flowers (big white lilies and wild 
pink begonia and so on) heaped 
round her—a picture by Murillo 
surely. But it seemed inconceivable 
that her people would buy any of 
them, or what they could do with 
them if they did. 

Twenty miles farther down the 
Sacred River another and more 
vigorous village was celebrating the 
annual festival of its adopted Virgin. 
Here in these outermost confines of 


Catholicism (though perhaps the 
same is true much nearer home) 
religious festivals are an inextricable 
blend of the devout and the pagan, 
the sacred and the profane. The 
plaster saints perambulate the 
crumbling villages amid demonstra- 
tions of obvious devotion, while 
groups of masked devils caper un- 
abashed behind; and who can tell 
whether the new faith or the old 
fear is the more potent influence ? 
But on this bright Sunday morning 
in the village of Calca, the old gods 
of the Andes were bundled out of 
sight. / 
Inside the church, the Virgin and a 
dozen saints were being reverently 
garnished for the festival—clean 
clothes, new coifs, fresh flowers: 
even the littlest saints were having 
neat little hats adjusted with the 
most delicate solemnity—by the 
men. Not, as one would surely have 
expected, by the womenfolk, but by 
the twenty to forty age-group of 
men. Outside, the scenario was 
being prepared. At either end of 
the market-place, two thirty-foot 
archways, feathered over with 
U-shaped scales of painted cloth 
or cardboard, stood almost ready, 
looking like the flounced tails 
of peacocks in a Japanese screen. 
Younger men, wearing of course the 
usual Inca regalia, were balanced on 
the top-most scaffolding making the 
final adjustments. It must have been 
hot up there in the sun, as well as 
precarious ; for we watched one of 
the junior ground-staff vainly trying 
to tie an orange on a running rope 
and hoist it up to his elder brother 
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like a rolled-up ensign up the mast 
of a Japanese trawler. 

Some of the decorators had 
knocked off for refreshment at ground 
level and were sinking quart-size 
tumblers of chicha on the steps of 
the village pump. All round them 
thronged the market-in-the-sun, amid 
clutches of big egg-shaped pots and 
bundles of yellow hay. The minstrels 
were there too—pipe and tabor and 
the most enormous lute, as big as 
a double-bass and called (for some 
reason unexplained) a harp. This 
giant instrument was even plucked 
on the march, held by a feat of 
strength above the head. 

But the most impressive thing 
about this and other Inca gatherings 
that we witnessed was that no one 
paid the slightest attention to foreign 
interlopers like ourselves, with our 
drab inquisitive vulgarity. 

Down the same enchanted valley 
at dawn next morning we set off 
towards our final goal. The means 
of locomotion was a sort of small bus 
or buzz-bomb on a narrow-gauge rail- 
way. Ours was rather a sumptuous 
model, like Cinderella’s pumpkin- 
coach before any careless motorists 
had scraped the paintwork. But we 
passed at the half-way halt what must 
have been the earliest model—a 
genuine little old omnibus with 
radiator-cap and cylinders and all, 
though now it went along the rail 
by some other means of propul- 
sion. 

The Urubamba valley (here, more 
properly, the Wilkamayu) grows 
deeper, vaster and more magical 
as it goes along, furrowing white 
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and shiny through the soaring Andes. 
Of all the valleys I have journeyed 
down, none can hold a candle to it. 
The track, scooped for much of the 
way from the face of the plunging cliffs 
(but they are something much bigger 
than cliffs), drops seven thousand 
feet in its four-hour run. Dry, pink- 
brown hillscapes give way steadily, 
as the humidity increases, to sprouting 
vegetation—sparse at first, then green 
and general, then lush, tropical 
and tumbling. Beetroot-coloured 
cactuses cling like limpets to the 
vertical impending precipices, the 
midday sun passing right through 
their fleshy alabaster to the eye below. 
Wild, pink begonias break out all 
round. Bean-trees tap at the window 
with their bunches of rowan-like 
berries. Strange orchidish flowers 
like orange humming-birds (or were 
they humming-birds like orange 
orchids?) peer out of the green 
shadows. As the gorge deepens and 
the sky recedes, a sort of aquarium 
feeling takes possession; more and 
more, as the jungly foliage sways 
past like alga, it is like a descent 
into the sea. And then, suddenly, 
we were there. 

We climbed out of our bathyscaphe, 
pushed through the steamy grasses, 
and there, away up above us on the 
other side of the towering valley, 
we could just pick out a fragment 
of Macchu Picchu, the Lost City of , 
the Inca that the Spaniards (and no 
wonder) never found. 

The term Lost City is not just 
travellers’ hyperbole. From the 
moment the Spaniards arrived, in 
1553, it vanished from sight and 
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remained lost for nearly four hundred 
years. But rumours filtered through 
and persisted of a stronghold hidden 
in the mountains to which at the hour 
of crisis the last Emperor had allegedly 
evacuated the Chosen Women—the 
Virgins of the Sun from the Sun 
Temples at Cuzco and elsewhere. 
The secret, so the story goes, was 
well kept; the hide-out was never 
found by the Spaniards and was 
ultimately lost from sight by the Inca 
themselves. The hunt for the 
missing city (and the Chosen Women) 
was not seriously taken up till the 
twentieth century, when an American 
explorer, Hiram Bingham, made its 
rediscovery his life’s ambition. For 
many years, following such clues as 
he could collect, he broke his way 
from one tangled pinnacle of the 
Cuzco highlands to another. Though 
he found lots of other nice things 
in this process, it was not till 1912 
that he stumbled one morning on 
a small flat patch on the edge of a 
mountain, which two Indians had 
cleared of the engulfing cover of trees 
and undergrowth in order to cultivate. 
Bingham saw, in the clearing, traces 
of the familiar Inca dry-stone ter- 
racing. He started operating out- 
wards from this patch, hacking away 
across the face of the mountain— 
and gradually laid bare the vanished 
township of Macchu Picchu. It may 
not, in fact, have been the precise 
Lost City he was looking for (if what 
he was looking for exists), but, my 
goodness, it will do very nicely 
instead ! 

And though this is not the place 
to rehearse the pros and cons, the 


disbelievers must at least explain 
what this very remarkable settlement 
was, if it wasn’t a private imperial 
resort; why its existence remained 
a secret; and why, for that matter, 
the great majority of the skeletons 
unearthed by Bingham were of 
women. 

The city itself is perched on a 
riding edge of crystalline rock, some 
three thousand feet tall, which stops 
the looping river at this point from 
biting its own tail. It is consequently 
invisible from the valley bottom 
itself. But unlike Bingham who had 
nothing but a matchet to get him 
to the top, the internal combustion 
engine was there at our disposal. 
After much changing of gears and 
gasping of breath, there we were, 
standing like Cortez silent upon a 
peak. 

Since this is a strictly factual 
account, it is only fair (to Cortez) 
to add that in our case a copious 
supply of iced beer was at our instant 
beck and call. However, I am not 
(not now) one of those who think 
that a due sense of wonder at the 
majesty of nature is incompatible 
with the consumption of iced beer. 
They may even in a sense be com- 
plementary. 

I had heard a good deal, read a 
good deal, and seen a good deal 
(in photographic plates) of Macchu 
Picchu. None of this reportage— 
except Neruda’s great poem on the 
subject—proved any adequate pre- 
paration for the fabulous and 
humbling impact of the thing itself. 
It is always so, fortunately, with the 
finest things. Some objects of 
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pilgrimage can be, and have been, 
overwritten: the reality falls short 
of the image conjured up. But a 
site or sight that is not immeasurably 
better than the best description of 
it falls by that token below the 
Macchu Picchu category. 

Why all these present words then ? 
Why do I also seek to describe the 
indescribable ? Partly, I suppose, 
the excuse must lie in a conviction 
that no human experience is complete 
until one has tried to put it into 
words. A second pretext is that 
Macchu Picchu is still strangely 
unknown outside a small radius. 
Perhaps some chance reader may 
be saved the folly of getting with- 
in striking distance and passing 
unwittingly by. 

Though all seasons in this setting 
must have their own splendour, 
perhaps we were lucky to be there 
just when we were: the rains over, 
the grass on the Inca terraces cut, 
the wild-strawberries ripe in the 
still-green stubble, the spun-glass 
air shot through with blue and gold. 

Ostensibly it is the ruined city that 
one has come to see—and the ruined 
city is a fine enough performance in 
all conscience ; but it is the mise en 
scéne, the cosmic tapestry of plunging 
mountains, that binds the really 
potent spell. Stand, let us say, 
on that strange piece of abstract 
sculpture, the Inca solar observatory, 
which crowns the little acropolis in 
the city’s centre. All round—dail 


round and right close up—the peaks 
plunge and soar, in the changing 
chiaroscuro of green and grey and 
gold and blue. 


Echelon’d beyond 
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the first serrated skylines, vistas of 
yet farther and higher summits, 
snowbound now, open and close 
between the cropping, sheep-shaped 
clouds. And away below, away, away 
down below, round the roots of 
this branching mountain, coils the 
Wilkamayu, black-scaled and silver- 
scaled, the old serpent of this other 
Eden. 

Closer still round our feet are 
grouped the temples and the palaces, 
the barracks and the baths, the 
terraces and the torture-chambers, 
all in shaped stone courses: a city 
raised once again into the sunlight 
after centuries of submersion under 
a sea of scrub and tree. 

And as if we were not already near 
enough to heaven, there shoots up 
alongside us the still loftier pinnacle 
of Huayna Picchu, a sort of celestial 
suburb of Macchu Picchu, a hide- 
out from a hide-out, itself (one can 
just see) built and terraced on its 
topmost summit. It was from this 
crow’s-nest, which the old Inca 
masons made narrowly accessible by 
cutting and carving, up the knife- 
edge ascent—that we could best 
admire the butterfly perfection of the 
city pinned against the rock-table 
below us. And only from here could 
the full wing-spread of its terracing 
be observed. 

A word about this terracing. All 
over the Peruvian highlands you 
will find the hillsides—even quite 
precipitous ones—laboriously crow- 
stepped. Not just hacked away 
a little and shored up a bit, but 
carefully architected with faced revet- 
ments, often ten feet high, containing 
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as little as three or four horizontal 
feet of precious soil, the whole 
complex ingeniously watered by con- 
toured conduits. Macchu Picchu is 
as good a specimen as any of this 
colossal crow-stepping. There is 
indeed nowhere else for miles where 
anything like agriculture could be 
practised, and even Virgins of the 
Sun (if in fact they were the city’s 
principal inhabitants) must eat. It 
is alleged that the humus in these 
and other splendid Inca terraces is 
largely bird-manure brought from 
the islands off the Peruvian coast— 
a story that becomes less and less 
absurd the more one learns of the 
Inca. 

Macchu Picchu is of course a 
tiny city, but complete: with the 
scrupulousness of a doll’s house. We 
wandered for many hours admiring 
its judicial arrangements and appur- 
tenances. For example.... But 
these paragraphs are meant as a 
testimonial and not as an inventory. 
And always it was outwards that the 
eye finally turned again, from the 
city’s stones to the piled-up moun- 
tains, from the architecture of man 
to the architecture of the gods. 


Maybe the site of Macchu Picchu 
was known only to the Inca emperors 
and a few confidants, and maybe the 
Chosen Women, cut off and marooned 
when the last emperor was betrayed, 
did die a slow death here. But what 
a place to die in! 

Perhaps this train of thought may 
be allowed to pursue itself one step 
farther. The Inca civilisation is 
already now the ploy of archzologists. 
The Inca people, as a racial entity, 
are doomed. Soon the Inca costume, 
the last shreds of their old mag- 
nificence, will give way to the drab 
western jacket and corduroys ; their 
music and their dancing will be 
swallowed up in the train of the 
evolutionary Pied Piper. But surely 
nothing that we can do to Macchu 
Picchu itself (hard as we shall doubt- 
less try) will ever succeed in ravishing 
it of its singular virginity or of the 
matchless lovely beauty of its setting. 
Perhaps even the historical secret, 
which its guardian mountains have 
successfully defended for nearly half 
a millennium, will continue for as 
long again to defeat our vulgar 
curiosity. Let us, at any rate, hope 
for the best. 
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KHEA 


BY E. HILL 


WE set sail from Lavrion for Khea 
on an October afternoon; seven 
people, with two dogs, four bedding- 
rolls, guns and cartridges, all in a 
twenty-foot caique. Dhimitri had 
organised the expedition, which was 
to consist originally of three guns, 
one dog and a boatman; but when 
he picked us up at the hotel he 
had his butler, Xenophon, in the 
car, because the outing would be a 
treat for him, and both dogs because 
they were uncle and nephew and 
inseparable. On the way he explained 
that the boat was owned jointly by 
two brothers, also inseparable, for 
one had to pump the water out of 
the bottom. That brought the party 
up to six. 

I had known Dhimitri about 
twenty-four hours, but my dislike 
of him began twenty years ago when 
he was a rich Greek up at Oxford, 
overdoing everything. He dressed 
too well; his white Lagonda was 
the last word in ostentation; he 
threw his money about, giving his 
friends absurdly expensive presents, 
and he was far too good-looking 
and successful with women, who 
made fools of themselves over him. 
With the war I forgot him, unless 
it was to picture him, typically, 
lolling about on the beach some- 
where in the West Indies, safely 
out of harm’s way. It was on the 
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beach that he met my cousin 
Richard, but that was in Crete in 
May 1941. From there he found 
his way into the commandos and 
a record of unsurpassed personal 
bravery, and they had been friends 
ever since. 

At dinner the night before I 
noticed with satisfaction that the 
famous profile had thickened under 
the chin and the wavy hair receded 
a little from the forehead. He did 
himself very well; there was no 
ostentation, but a connoisseur’s taste 
about his comfortable flat in Kolonaki 
with its butler and first-class cook. 
He had nothing to learn about food 
and wine; the rugs, the furniture, 
the two admirable Sisleys, perfectly 
hung and lit, were obviously not 
assembled by money alone, and 
the Tanagra figures, recently on 
loan to an exhibition in New York, 
were a delight. He made no excuses 
for enjoying the best of everything, 
particularly the company of pretty 
women. He had never married. 
A selfish sort of life, I thought, 
but Richard, who would hear no 
word against him, said he devoted 
most of his time and money to 
helping disabled ex-servicemen, for 
the greater part anonymously. 

At Lavrion it took some time to 
find the brothers. For one thing 
Dhimitri had forgotten their names, 
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though that hardly mattered. People 
came running from all directions, 
shouting each other down to tell 
us of the particular pair of boat- 
owning brothers we must mean. 
Lavrion abounded with them. They 
were at home, they were waiting 
in their boat, they were in the 
taverna round the corner, in the 
plateia, up the street. We probably 
meant the twin brothers, in which 
case we were out of luck, they had 
sailed for the United States three 
months ago; and if it was the 
Papadakis boys we were after they 
weren’t here either, how could they 
be when they were doing their 
National Service. “But in the 
navy!” a man shouted hopefully. 
Then Dhimitri remembered. “There 
was a fat one and a thin one,” he 
said. Now we were getting some- 
where. “Come!” said an old 
woman, and took my arm. “I will 
take you to them.” The crowd 
echoed her, but we were mistaken 
in thinking they were at one. Pulled 
this way and that we managed to 
attach ourselves to the largest splinter 
group, some twenty strong, and set 
off to quarter the town. Our 
numbers had doubled by the time 
we reached the seventh taverna, 
an unpretentious, two-table establish- 
ment near the quayside, but from 
it we flushed our quarry, one fat 
and one thin, hunched over a game 
of fric-trac. They rose with 
reluctance, shook hands, coughed, 
shuffled and looked at the floor. 
They wanted to call the whole 
thing off. They didn’t care for the 
look of the sky and were unfamiliar 


with the coast of Khea, often tricky 
at this season. Would we not prefer 
to drive on to Sounion and see the 
temple at sunset, leaving Khea for 
another time? Something like hope 
lit in Xenophon’s mournful face, 
but Dhimitri proclaimed himself 
not only astonished but ashamed. 
How could he disappoint us? 
Where was their pride, their 
philotimo cherished by all Greeks 
worth the name, that they, seamen 
of Lavrion, were afraid of a puff 
of wind? Possibly they were sea- 
sick? They looked at each other, 
too polite to give us a flat refusal. 
The thin one, who squinted, 
scratched himself. 

“ Avrio,” he said, and grinned 
sheepishly. 

“He fears his wife,” muttered a 
bystander. 

** Methavrio,” said the fat one. 
He cleared his throat with shattering 
thoroughness and spat into the open 
dustbin by the door. 

But we had an_ unexpected 
supporter. A youth who had been 
flailing an octopus on the cobbles 
edged up to Dhimitri. He had not 
missed a word and now, all philotimo 
and affability, offered his services 
as a navigator. He was a native 
of Khea, familiar with the coast 
in all its aspects, and would be 
honoured to see us safely there. 
Not only that, he had a dog, a fine 
sport-experienced animal, who could 
kill an octopus, a cat, or even a 
wolf if it met one, in a matter of 
seconds. He ran off before we 
could stop him, and returned with 
a mustard-coloured mongrel as big 
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as an Airedale and covered with 
warts. It was the most repellent 
dog I had ever set eyes on, and it 
charged Dhimitri’s on sight, bowling 
them over. Xenophon was swept 
off his feet. The crowd, which 
had begun to disperse, came back 
at the promise of further entertain- 
ment and formed a ring where the 
three-cornered fight snarled and 
whirled unchecked till the fat brother 
put an end to it with buckets of 
sea-water. 

By this time we were a long way 
behind schedule, but the boy, Mitso, 
had talked the brothers round, 
and though not enthusiastic, they 
agreed to go, without the dog. 
Their boat did not look up to 
much. I disentangled myself from 
a nice little tailor who seemed 
reluctant to believe that I did not 
know his brother, Eustratios, who 
worked in Bradford. We unloaded 
the car and piled ourselves and our 
belongings on board as best we 
could, to a chorus of advice and 
directions from the spectators, all 
of whom knew a better way to do it. 
The tailor in particular implored us 
to start the whole operation again, 
a gratuitous piece of interference 
which the brothers understandably 
resented. 

Dhimitri smiled at me. “It’s a 
bit cramped,” he said, “but we'll 
be there in a couple of hours.” 

We were unable to cast off 
straightaway because nobody could 
start the primus which was to start 
the motor. I had now learned 
the brothers’ names: Leonidas, the 
fat one, and Costaki, father of 





eight children. It was his wife 
Toula who, paged all over the 
water-front, came and got the primus 
going at last. She had hard, brown 
legs knotted with veins, and a 
face like an angry ikon. Her opinion 
of the whole enterprise and of 
Costaki for his part in it was expressed 
without reserve. 

The wind was freshening as 
we left and he began pumping 
immediately. Dhimitri revised his 
estimate; he said it might take 
a little over two hours. He took 
the tiller, while Richard and Leonidas 
put up the mainsail, foresail and 
jib. Clear of the harbour the first 
wave hit us with a hissing thump 
and a shower of spray. Heading 
almost right into the wind we 
pitched and rolled our way down 
past the long island of Macronissis, 
and by the time we left its point 
behind we had shipped a lot of 
water, and Khea looked as far away 
as ever. Richard said we'd be 
lucky to do it in three hours. I 
was thankful that, though a poor 
shot, I was at least a good sailor 
and unlikely to disgrace myself, for 
it looked as if we should be put to 
the test. Xenophon had given up. 
After sitting for some time with 
compressed lips, gazing at his knees, 
he sank in a huddle among the dogs 
and sleeping- bags, dirty water 
swirling round him and uncle’s head 
pillowed on his ear; he was beyond 
caring. The sun was going down 
in a stormy magnificence of crimson 
and flame and the wind rose higher. 
We were still heading into it. 
Dhimitri took turns at the tiller 
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with Leonidas. Unruffled as ever, 
and streaming with water, he shouted 
over his shoulder to Richard about 
an Austrian baroness he had met 
last winter at St Moritz. Mitso 
crouched in the stern and Costaki 
pumped doggedly, squinting through 
the hair plastered across his face, 
pausing only to change hands. We 
were over three hours from Lavrion 
when the last of the angry sunset 
was swallowed by the dusk, and 
Khea, though it had changed shape 
a little, didn’t look much nearer. 
With nightfall it disappeared 
altogether. 

Until now our passage had scarcely 
been comfortable, but there was 
worse in store; for the time was 
coming for us to turn broadside to 
the wind. As we altered course a 
tremendous buffet of water slammed 
our beam, rolling us half-way over, 
then another and another. We got 
the mainsail down, while a furious 
quarrel blew up between Mitso and 
the brothers, who now turned to 
him as our navigator. He had 
deceived them, first by pretending 
he was twenty-two, and worse still 
professing to know the coast when 
he didn’t. Overcome with fright 
he blurted out that he had left 
Khea fourteen years ago when he 
was three and had never returned. 
In tears he begged our forgiveness 
as Leonidas threatened to throw 
him overboard. We had troubles 
enough and told him to shut up. 
As his sobs and snivels died down 
we heard, some way off but unmis- 
takable, the sound of breakers. 

Khea loomed out of the dark, 
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a solid mass on our port beam. 
All at once the water bristled with 
rocks thrusting their ugly noses 
through the coursing foam. Anger 
and sheer, craven fright churned 
in my stomach. We were mad to 
come, the whole thing was insane 
and Dhimitri must be crazy. “Hang 
on to the dogs, can you?” he 
shouted. Uncle, the heavier, was 
half-way over the side, dragging 
nephew with him; I struggled to 
get him back before the next roll 
shot all three of us into the water, 
and we fell in a heap in the bottom 
of the boat, where I sat on hitn, while 
nephew, snapping and twisting on 
his end of the couple, tried to bite 
him. Another dog-fight was all we 
needed. Costaki cursed them, and 
Leonidas aimed a kick. It missed 
nephew and got Xenophon in the 
ribs, but he never stirred. 

And then, with no warning at 
all, the engine cut out. The primus, 
broken loose from its niche, was 
washing about in the bottom some- 
where, and we found it and set it up 
with no hope whatever. To our 
amazement it started. We played 
it on the motor while Leonidas, 
grunting with desperation, swung 
and tinkered. There was a cough, 
a splutter, a short burst of phut- 
phutting and that was all. Nothing 
would coax it back to life. I braced 
myself for the crunch of disaster ; 
the dim line of breakers was just 
visible now, but in this sea no 
swimmer would have a hope. A 
dozen times we avoided catastrophe 
by inches when it reared out of the 
water to meet us, the foam sliding 
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from menancing shapes. There 
was nothing irresponsible about 
Dhimitri now, and I doubt if 
Leonidas could have made it without 
him ; Richard and I were no seamen 
and Mitso was a weeping wreck. 
By a series of miracles we sailed 
at last into a small bay. It was 
pitch dark, with no sign of life. 

Mitso stripped and jumped over- 
board. We hardly expected to see 
him again, but he had spotted a 
dinghy a few yards away and came 
rowing back to us. It was a very 
small one, taking two at a time 
only. While Dhimitri went off to 
reconnoitre we set about resurrecting 
Xenophon. He moaned a little 
and complained of a pain in his 
side. The brothers got some wine 
into him and he tried to sit up; 
by the light of Richard’s torch he 
was the colour of celery. I wondered 
if he got many treats like this. 

When Dhimitri came back he 
said he had found a splendid place. 
It was a spit of rock beyond two 
hundred yards of choppy water, 
and to land ourselves and our gear 
we made seven trips. The actual 
getting ashore called for precision- 
timing to be ready, poised in the 
bows, for the flying leap onto the 
rocks as the next wave carried the 
dinghy in and before it was washed 
back again. Unencumbered and 
by daylight it would have been 
difficult enough. The dogs, 
especially uncle, changed their minds 
about abandoning ship when required 
to do so. The brothers bundled 
uncle out of the caique with more 
haste than ceremony, but when the 
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time came he refused to leave the 
dinghy, which was too overloaded 
to risk a struggle. We uncoupled 
him and half-threw, half-dragged 
him onto the rocks, hoping his 
nephew, now hysterical, would follow, 
but uncle tried to jump back instead, 
missed, and landed in the sea. 
Hauling him on board, the dinghy 
within an inch of capsizing, both 
Mitso and Xenophon forgot to hold 
onto nephew, who slipped over the 
side and began swimming back to 
the caique before anybody missed 
him. He was a strong swimmer 
and he didn’t want to be caught. 
He took them three or four times 
round the caique before they got 
him and coupled him up. As they 
came towards us Dhimitri shone 
the torch on the rocks and Xenophon 
stood up. He wasn’t taking any 
chances and had the leash in both 
hands, looking rather like a charioteer. 

“Ena!” he cried. “ Dhio! 
Tri——” then fell into the water 
as the dogs took off like steeple- 
chasers a moment too soon. As 
we helped him out he knocked over 
a box of cartridges ; we saved three 
of them. 

We stood huddled on a jagged 
tongue of rock that rose steeply 
into the darkness behind us. Richard 
had said that on arrival we were 
to be met by mules, which would 
convey our baggage the few hundred 
yards to the simple but comfortable 
lodging, noted for its food, where 
we should spend the night. Dhimitri 
had laid it allon. But this seemed an 
unlikely place for mules to come to : 
indeed it was impossible, since 





there was no room for them. We 
had to get off the rock and the 
only way was up the hill behind. 
Dhimitri said we were bound to 
meet the mules on their way down, 
we couldn’t fail to. We hoisted 
our burdens and for the next hour 
scaled a mountainside that would 
have daunted goats. If mules came 
this way there must be a track, 
but we found no trace of it. It 
was plain that something had gone 
wrong with the arrangements, and 
that either we or the mules had 
made a mistake. Trying to pull 
myself by a shadowy tussock, a 
mass of thorns drove into my hand 
and all my old irritation with 
Dhimitri boiled up again. He was 
somewhere off to the right helping 
Xenophon, whose knee was hurting ; 
he had shouldered Xenophon’s 
sleeping-bag as well as his own. 

“ All right?” he called. “ We're 
nearly there.” 

** Nearly where ? ” I said peevishly. 

At the top a buffet of wind caught 
us and we sat down to rest in the 
shelter of a rock, while Dhimitri 
told us about climbing Parnassus 
with his father when he was twelve, 
and about an assault landing in 
Jugoslavia in 1943, a windy night 
like this but pouring with rain too 
and the hills swept by machine-gun 
fire. The best of all had been the 
Jungfrau with two friends from 
Oxford when he was nineteen; one 
of them had had a sister... . 

“ Ah, yes,” he sighed, when we 
reminded him about the mules; “of 
course, I had forgotten. I’m going 
to call. Listen, and tell me if you 
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hear anything. Anghelos!” he 
shouted. “‘ Anghelos!” But the 
wind snatched his voice and blew 
it away. We all stood up and 
shouted together. There was nothing. 

“Look,” Richard said, “ why 
don’t we doss down here? We 
can’t go on searching for these 
blasted animals all night. They 
might be anywhere.” 

I agreed with him. The wind 
was rough but not cold and, curled 
up in my sleeping-bag which might 
not be so wet inside, I could have 
dropped off comfortably enough 
listening to Dhimitri’s reminiscences. 
Interrupting him to ask about the 
mules had been a mistake, and by 
now I was beginning to think he 
had invented them anyway. 

He admitted that Anghelos might 
have gone home by now, but it 
wasn’t far, only a few hundred 
yards. We set off again over stone 
walls which rose up every few paces ; 
they were loosely constructed and 
had a way of collapsing underneath 
us. I cannot imagine what made 
us stop to build them up again, but 
we did. We must have climbed 
about fifty walls when we came to 
the house, a small, vrhite box without 
a chink of light. 

Dhimitri knocked at the door and 
we waited. There was no sound 
but the wind and the distant sea. 
The dogs fidgeted, whistling through 
their noses, and the clouds rolled 
across the night sky like smoke. 
The house was dead. Dhimitri 
tried once more. 

We were going away when the 
door was opened by a bewildered- 
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looking man holding a saucer with 
a lighted wick floating in a puddle 
of oil. We could not hear what 
Dhimitri said, but he beckoned us 
into a small earth-floored room and 
the man went out through a door 
on the other side. We heard him 
talking quickly and moving about, 
and there was a woman’s voice. 
Dhimitri had warned us that the 
accommodation would be simple, 
but here there was hardly space for 
all of us to lie down. However, he 
was against the idea of Richard and 
myself sleeping outside; he said 
these places had no sanitation and 
the families, regrettably, were given 
to using the immediate surroundings. 
We should have to go some distance 
to be sure. 

“* Food first anyway,” said Richard. 
“We can discuss the sleeping- 
arrangements afterwards.” The man 
came back then and we followed 
him into the next room. 

It was a larger one, lime-washed 
pale-blue over the floor as well as 
the walls and ceiling, and almost 
filled by a double bed and two 
couches. While the man held a 
lantern a girl offered us each a 
spoonful of jam and a glass of 
water. She did this with a certain 
ceremony as if she were performing 
a rite, but she was too shy to raise 
her eyes. When the ritual was 
over she passed the light across the 
beds for our inspection. The sheets 
were impeccable, edged with coarse 
lace, and the blankets brilliantly 
striped. With a gesture of curious 
dignity she indicated that the room 
was at our disposal, then put down 
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the lantern and left us. We could 
hardly expect a meal at midnight 
in such a place, nor did we get one. 
I lay awake for a long time listening 
to the wind and wondering why 
we’d brought the sleeping-bags. 

It was a bright morning of wind 
and sun, poor for partridges but 
some consolation to me, since nobody 
was likely to get much; even 
Dhimitri, according to Richard a 
legendary shot, of course, would 
be hard put to it. We had breakfast 
outside under a trellised vine : eggs, 
bread, cheese and grapes, and we 
ate till nothing was left. The girl 
hovered in the background, watching 
us intently but quick to drop her 
gaze when we looked up. I guessed 
her to be about eighteen and 
Anghelos’s daughter. I tried to 
start a conversation with him about 
missing the mules, which were 
nowhere to be seen, but he only 
smiled in a puzzled sort of way and 
looked for help at Dhimitri, who 
was busy with his gun and didn’t 
hear. The house in the sunlight 
looked pitifully poor. Visitors like 
ourselves must be a rare windfall. 

After breakfast we were joined 
by a fierce-looking old man with 
a battle-dress top, voluminous black 
breeches and the dirtiest gun I 
had ever seen. He said the wind 
would drop later and the profusion 
of birds would darken the sky. 
We should need a donkey to carry 
them and another boat to take them 
back. We were all to start out 
together, then split up and meet 
at noon by a shepherd’s hut where 
Anghelos would bring us food. The 
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old man’s dog was a wild half- 
grown nondescript bursting with 
friendliness. It jumped up and 
licked our faces and tore round us 
at a gallop, yelping with excitement, 
demoralising uncle and nephew in 
the first five minutes. The three 
of them careered about forty yards 
ahead to ensure that the few birds 
we put up should be out of range. 
Dhimitri had borrowed a hammer- 
gun for me. An indifferent shot 
at the best of times, the necessity 
for me to carry it at half-cock over 
rock-strewn slopes and stone walls 
reduced my chances further still. 
The party soon divided and I 
found myself alone with the old 
man. We went down into a valley 
with some wiry bushes growing 
along the bottom, and here a big 
covey whirred up under our feet. 
Unhampered by the wind or the 
dogs we got two each. It promised 
well, but we walked a long way 
without seeing any more, and they 
were up and away before we came 
near them. It was warm in the 
valley and the clouds were breaking 
up, melting into the blue. The old 
man had been right about the wind, 
if over-optimistic about the birds. 
We saw and heard nothing more for 
nearly an hour, then there was a 
movement in the rocks above and 
some black goats appeared, heads 
cocked, eying us with ancient malice. 
Their shepherd was ten years old. 
He sat blowing tumelessly on a 
home-made bamboo flute and jumped 
to his feet when he saw us, eager 
for company. It was lonely work 
for a child, though he seemed happy 
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enough. He did his best to detain 
us. “ Wait!” he begged. After 
several attempts he stood on his 
head for a second, his dusty bare 
feet waving frantically before he 
collapsed. “ And now I will show 
you something!” He squinted 
down his nose and clamped his 
lips tight. A pink bead appeared 
between them, swelling to the size 
of a grape before it burst feebly with 
a whiff of pear-drops. ‘‘ Amerika! ” 
he gasped, crimson in the face. 
It was the end of his repertoire. 
We heard the wavering thread of 
his flute all the way down the valley. 
We began to climb out of it, 
over slopes covered with the dark, 
pale-mottled leaves of cyclamen, 
pressed close to the earth. At the 
top there were more stone walls 
and a hobbled donkey whose withers 
were white with old scars. It 
heaved its dusty sides and rent the 
stillness with its harsh, labouring 
cry. The old man shouted at it. 
We reached the hut and he flung 
himself down with a grunt, much 
amused when I chose my place 
more carefully; for the shepherd 
had no sanitation either but hadn’t 
troubled to go far. He was not 
so fierce as he looked; his eyes 
were bright and his face as brown 
and wrinkled as a walnut under 
its half-inch of white stubble. With 
much flourishing of his loaded gun 
he explained that he had buried 
it during the German occupation. 
I attempted a joke about only 
digging it up that morning, but it 
took so long because I didn’t know 
the word for dig that I abandoned 
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it, perhaps for the best. Two 
fingers were missing from his left 
hand, and he said the Germans 
had done it in reprisal for some 
spectacular act of resistance on his 
part. I hardly understood any of 
this; if the gun pantomime were 
reliable he’d polished off most of 
the enemy single-handed, in batches 
of a hundred. 

He cleaned the partridges, drawing 
them, then blowing hard down their 
beaks to burst the crops. From a 
bottle in the folds of his breeches 
he filled his mouth with wine 
and blew down the beaks again, a 
carefully measured squirt for each 
bird, then took off his beret, which 
was stuffed with wild mint, and put 
a sprig into each of them. We 
finished the bottle between us and 
he belched genially. 

He became confidential after that, 
eager to tell me all about himself 
as soon as possible, and get down 
to the fascinating business of finding 
out about me. His name was 
Yorgo and he was seventy-four ; 
his wife was seventy, a hard worker 
but a talker, and they had four 
sons, two in the army, one driving 
a bus in Thebes and the fourth 
a greengrocer in Pireus. All were 
married and there were eleven 
grandchildren. 

After my age, profession, income 
and domicile were disposed of he 
grew more pressing. How old was 
my wife? How long had we been 
married? Why, in that case, only 
two children? Was my wife strong 
and healthy? She was? Well 
then, what——? He broke off 
02 


at the sound of footsteps, and I 
hoped it was the others, or better 
still Anghelos with the food, but 
it was only another old man with 
a donkey who had been down on 
the shore collecting driftwood. His 
mame was Apostoli and he was 
eighty, tiny and bent, with one 
eye a sightless milky-blue. The 
Germans had nothing to do with 
this; it was a childhood accident, 
he told me, but he saw quite enough 
with the other, too much for some 
people. This was obviously a joke 
of long standing. We sat down again 
and I found two cigarettes in a 
squashed packet and gave them 
one each; but when they saw I 
had none they insisted on giving 
one back and sharing the other, 
puffing in turns. I could not 
contribute much to the conversation, 
though I had a try at describing 
our journey and arrival the night 
before. Pruned to the telegraphic 
brevity stipulated by my vocabulary, 
it lost a good deal in the telling, 
but the old men were entranced. 
The bit about Anghelos answering 
the door had them in stitches. 
They wheezed and cackled with 
laughter, the jagged ramparts of 
their remaining teeth bared to the 
heavens. There wasn’t much more 
to tell after that, but I could never 
hope for such success as a raconteur 
in my own language. Apostoli kept 
leaves in his cap too. He gave me 
the whole lot, crushing them in 
his hands for me to smell before 
he put them into my pocket. They 
were lemony and astringent, rather 
like wild geranium. 
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After he had gone there was no 
sound but the dull boom of the 
sea and the gulls screaming. They 
wheeled and hung in the air, sparkling 
white as the sun caught them. We 
decided to wait no longer for the 
others and set off again, climbing 
higher, till the sea was far below 
and the waves crept in slow scallops 
up the shore. We were looking 
down into a bay where a caique rode 
at anchor with a dinghy alongside. 
Then I saw the spit of rock. Faced 
in daylight with the climb we'd 
made the night before I doubt if 
I should have attempted it. 

We slithered down into another 
valley, much like the first, except that 
there were many more birds. The 
conditions were ideal; no wind, 
and big coveys getting up and 
skimming off almost in formation, 
exactly right, a sportsman’s dream. 
Yorgo didn’t shoot. I got three 
and was ashamed to look at him. 
I asked him where he thought the 
others were but he didn’t know. 
Obviously they had not passed this 
way and there had been no sound 
of shots since we separated. It 
was half-past three and I had no 
idea what time we planned to leave 
or where the meeting-place was. 
As far as I was concerned we were 
lost, but the old man seemed to 
know where he was going and I 
was in his hands. He branched off 
sideways up a goat-track and I 
followed. There was a lot I wanted 
to ask him; how many people 
lived on the island and where? 
Since the morning we had seen 
only~ the little boy and Apostoli, 


no houses at all, and we had come 
a long way. The going was steep 
and rough. I was glad to stop 
while he cleaned the partridges. 
There was no more wine to blow 
down their beaks, but he still had 
some mint. The sun had the mild 
sweetness of autumn. It sparkled 
on patches of quartz in the rocks 
and was kind on our faces. A 
late lizard scuttled into a crevice 
by my heel, light as a blown leaf. 
The last time [’d shot partridges 
was a year ago, a drizzling day on 
the stubble with the elms- dripping 
in the hedgerows, and a few soaked 
blackberries tasting of mud. The 
old man’s head nodded onto his 
chest. He never stirred when I 
got up and climbed farther till I 
could look out southward across the 
glittering sea. The pale hump of 
Kythnos dozed in the stillness, 
and north lay Macronissis and the 
smudge of the mainland. The 
air was like silk, the only sound its 
whisper in a bleached plant growing 
from a rock. Here the old man 
could not see me; if he woke to 
find that his charge had strayed he 
might not like it, but when I crept 
back he was still asleep in the sun. 
I sat down beside him and shut my 
eyes just in time. The next minute 
he was shaking me. 

“You slept,” he said accusingly. 
“ They will be waiting for us.” 

When we got back a crowd had 
collected round the house. There 
were two mules and Xenophon 
was helping to load them, not very 
well lest he should appear to be 
used to such work, though nobody 
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took any notice of him. They were 
far too engrossed in the argument 
going on between Dhimitri and a 
barrel of a man with a bald head 
and a Franz Joseph moustache. I 
was unable to follow it. I could 
not take my eyes off his trousers, 
which were belted at a theoretically 
untenable level some distance below 
the apex of his monumental belly, 
and stayed there. When the 
argument at last resolved itself with 
expressions of amiability all round, 
he came rolling across to greet me, 
hand outstretched. 

* Just let your’s go limp,” Richard 
muttered, but, mesmerised by the 
trousers, I paid no attention. My 
hand was crunched in a rock- 
crushing grip, the thumb bent back 
till I squirmed, eyes watering and 
scalp prickling, trying to smile. 

“Bridish?” he beamed. “I 
speak English too. I bin fourdeen 
years in the United States of 
America, Noowark, Noo Jersey. Fine 
place, fine people. Seventeen years 
of age and I go as cabin-boy in 
the George Balthasis from Pireus. 
My mama cried for a month and 
so did I.” 

“ Why did you go?” 

He dropped my hand and I 
flexed the thumb gingerly. 

“Why did I go? Because I am 
obliged to marry my sisters, that’s why 
I go. In Noowark is good money.” 

I couldn’t have heard him. 
“Your sisters?” 

“Ugly girls . . . very old. One 
was thirty years of age.” 

I was out of my depth. “ My 
wife and I have a very good dinner 


for you last night,” he went on. 
“ Piddy you don’t come.” 

“Yes, I’m very sorry. We got 
here rather late.” The poor chap 
was as mad as a hatter. He rolled 
off to greet Xenophon with a wallop 
of good-will between the shoulder- 
blades. It would have felled an 
ox, and sent him staggering against 
the hindquarters of the nearest 
mule. There was a convulsion, a 
scattering of people, then Xenophon, 
bruised and dusty, being helped 
to his feet and the mule bucking 
off over the rocks, with a bedding-roll 
dangling from one side. 

“ Putana !”’ bellowed the fat man. 
“Whore! Sonofabitch !” 

With an agility that amazed me 
he took off in pursuit, caught the 
mule, relashed its load and led it 
back. The crowd gave ground 
respectfully. 

“Who is he?” I asked Dhimitri. 
It was a creditable feat for a man 
of his build, particularly one not 
quite right in the head. 

“I was afraid you'd find out. 
It’s Anghelos, actually. He expected 
us last night, of course, and Tasso, 
that’s his son, waited for two hours 
with the mules. That’s what the 
argument was about, but it’s settled 
now ... and no hard feelings.” 

“T’m sorry to appear dense,” I 
said, “ but if that’s Anghelos, then 
where did we stay last night ? ” 

** At the first house we came to,” 
he said simply. “I was lost. Hadn’t 
the courage to tell you.” 

First Anghelos, now Dhimitri. 
“And did you marry your sister 
too?” I said, without thinking. 
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“ My what?” He regarded me 
with concern. “I have no sisters. 
And I’m not married; I thought 
you knew.” 

At the back of my mind light 
was dawning. It could be true. 
The man’s astonishment, his puzzled 
face when I spoke of the mules, 
the old men’s laughter. How did 
they know? 

“You say they weren’t expecting 
us, yet they put out the best sheets 
and blankets and Yorgo knew where 
to come to.” 

“It was the girl’s dowry .. . all 
they’d got. And when she went 
down to the harbour to fetch our 
breakfast you could hardly expect her 
to keep the news to herself.” 

The man’s clothes were patched 
and faded till they were no colour 
at all. With one finger he stroked 
the sleeve of my jacket. 

** Oraio,” he murmured. “ Beauti- 
ful.” 

They would accept no payment, 
even for the food, and were distressed 
at having nothing better to offer us 
last night. A brace of partridges 
delighted them, though one, they 
protested, would have been enough. 
The girl approached Dhimitri with 
a little bouquet of herbs, then 
changed her mind and, blushing, 
gave them to Richard. 

“T’ve waited years for this,” he 
said. “To cut you out, and in 
public too. You're losing your 
touch, old boy.” Translated, it 
enchanted the crowd. Everybody 
gave us presents then; grapes, 
tomatoes, more herbs, bunches of 
cyclamen, single eggs, and an 
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unmanageable chunk of honeycomb 
oozing from the newspaper that 
covered half of it. Anghelos 
contributed two bottles of wine. 
Carrying an egg and several tomatoes 
I was able to dodge his parting 
handshake. 

There was nothing more to wait 
for and we set off in the last of 
the golden afternoon on our long 
walk down to the sea, Tasso leading 
with the mules while we followed 
him along the track which, had 
we known of it, we could have 
taken the night before. The man 
and his daughter stood waving till 
we dropped below them, out of 
sight. I never knew their names. 
Yorgo came part of the way with 
us; he lived on the other side of 
the island, and I wondered how 
far he would have walked by the 
end of the day. He fell farther and 
farther behind and stopped at last 
to wait for the mules to pick him 
up on their way back. I was sorry 
to say good-bye to him. When we 
were out of earshot I asked Dhimitri 
why the Germans had chopped 
his fingers off. 

“Is that what he told you? Ah, 
well, his mother was a Cretan. 
It was dynamiting fish and he was 
damned lucky not to lose his hand. 
He’s a bit of an old ruffian, but I 
hope he found you some birds ? ” 

Richard told me the bag was 
twenty-nine, not counting two 
runners killed and eaten on the 
spot by Yorgo’s dog. They had 
avoided the best places in order 
to leave them to me, with a borrowed 
gun and unused to the territory. 
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Dhimitri had insisted on this. He 
couldn’t have done much more 
for me. And the fact that he had 
contributed sixteen out of the total 
in conditions that had included 
unruly dogs, wind and a scarcity 
of birds, at least entitled him to 
my respect. It wasn’t a crime to 
be rich or handsome and anybody 
could get lost in the dark. As a 
matter of fact I liked him. 

I respected Anghelos too. His 
trousers for one thing, which had 
not come down when he chased 
the mule, and I had misunderstood 
him about his sisters. By custom 
he could not marry before they 
did and, since their father was 
dead, he had to earn the money 
for their dowries. If they had 
been better looking, Dhimitri said, 
it might mot have taken fourteen 
years. 

The caique had shifted to an 
anchorage closer inshore, and Costaki 
waited with the dinghy dipping on 
the little waves that nosed the 
rocks. The sea was rippling calm. 
Xenophon looked tired and no 
wonder; in the last twenty-four 
hours he had been prostrated by 
seasickness, fallen out of the dinghy, 
been dragged up mountains in the 
dark, and finally kicked by a mule. 
He wasn’t a young man. 

“You'll have a much more 
comfortable journey back.” I drew 
his attention to the placid sea. 
His eyes were like mournful prunes. 

** On ne sait jamais,” he said, in the 
careful French kept for his master’s 
foreign friends. “ Monsieur a peut- 
étre remarqué que je n’ai pas le pied 
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marin . . . malheureusement.” He 
sighed, then winced, and I remem- 
bered Leonidas had kicked him too. 

Aboard the caique the primus 
was roaring away and the motor 
sprang to life with a cough, then 
settled to a rhythmic phut-phutting 
which carried us out of the bay 
into the quiet evening. The pumping 
began and the sails filled gently. 
I watched the red blanket on one 
of the mules as they wound back 
up the path from the sea. When 
they stopped to pick up the old man 
it was a pinpoint, fading to nothing 
as Khea drew away behind us, a 
featureless hump in the distance. 
There was a little more room in 
the caique because Mitso wasn’t 
there. The brothers laughed and 
said he had decided to stay a few 
days with his grandmother. They 
bore him no ill-will. 

The sun disappeared in a rosy 
fleece, leaving a sky of frail, trans- 
lucent green, pricked by a solitary 
star. Nephew had found the 
honeycomb and was licking noisily, 
plastering it over Richard’s gun-case. 
Dhimitri swore at him with affection. 

“Tm sorry it was all such a 
muddle,” he said. “You must 
have been bored stiff.” 

I was ravenously hungry and 
wondered where they’d stowed the 
grapes and tomatoes. Nephew laid 
a sticky muzzle on my knee; the 
honey was a write-off, even supposing 
one could have eaten it with the 
fingers. It was quite dark now, 
but from the land ahead lights 
twinkled and a small wind crept 
out to meet us. It smelt of winter. 











ANOTHER CAUTIONARY TALE 


BY C. A. 


SOMEWHERE in these columns, some 
time ago when I was in favour with 
the Editor, there appeared a delight- 
fully humorous story about a winter- 
sporting holiday. It was entitled 
‘A Cautionary Tale.’ Well, here is 
another cautionary tale, not so much 
about a holiday as about its after- 
math, and it is not humorous. 
Definitely not. 


I lay on my left buttock, in some- 
thing like three feet of snow, some- 
where near the bottom of some alp 
or other, somewhere in the Bernese 
Oberland, some time in January 1960, 
contemplating my right leg, which 
was broken. Both the alp and my 
buttock were excruciatingly cold, and 
so for that matter was the rest of 
me. There was a devilish east wind 
lashing across the face of the moun- 
tain, and despite the already adequate 
snow cover, more of it was falling. 
It was driving straight into my eyes, 
hurled at me by the wind, and the 
more tightly I contracted them the 
thicker it collected on my eyelashes, 
where it froze. So there I lay help- 
lessly glaring at the filthy, flimmery 
stuff as it whirled towards me from 
the east and every other point of 
the compass in a continual dizzy 
flurry. The mountains, the trees, 
the whole blasted Oberland had 


dissolved into what was presumably 
a blizzard. There was nothing to 
be seen. Nothing, that is to say, 
but my skis, my ski-sticks, and of 
course my leg. 
What a fool... . 
What a fool! 


What a fool... . 
Today of all days. 


. Today . . . when tomorrow we were 


to have put our house, or rather our 
chalet in order and driven home to 
England to rejoin our three younger 
children previously dispatched by 
air. Driven home via Lausanne, to 
be strictly accurate, where our fourth 
and eldest child was to be installed 
in some carefully selected doss-house 
from which she could pursue her 
spasmodic studies at the local univer- 
sity. Today... when tomorrow the 
car was to be serviced, the icicles 
thawed off its undercarriage, the 
brakes freed, the chains removed ; 
when the skis and skates were to be 
returned, the bills checked and paid, 
the remaining francs counted and 
recounted, the tips apportioned... . 
All of which processes demanded, 
positively demanded, the personal 
active intelligent guidance and the 
restraining hand of the paterfamilias, 
the master mind. The genius who 
now lay crippled in a snowdrift. 
For the materfamilias could not 
possibly cope. She couldn’t drive 
home on her own. She couldn’t 
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deal with the car and the chilet and 
the luggage and the bills and all the 
itching palms—how could she? She 
would be swindled. She would 
do herself an injury. She would 
certainly do the car an injury. And 
in any case what was to happen 
to me? I looked at my useless, 
twisted limb and groaned a bitter 
groan. If ever there had been a time 
during the past four weeks when I 
should have been inexorably intent on 
survival ; when I should have walked 
down, slid down on my backside if 
necessary, come down in the funi.... 
If ever there had been a time when 
I should not have lost control and 
spread-eagled myself into the god- 
damned snow and broken my blasted 
leg or my ankle or whatever it was.... 
Well, if ever there had been such a 
time, this by all the powers was it. 

I looked at my leg and groaned 
again. If only the clock could be 
put back, somehow, just a few short 
minutes. To four o’clock perhaps, 
when we had started down—to three 
o’clock better still, before we had 
ever started up. I had not wanted 
to ski that afternoon anyway. It was 
entirely contrary to both my inclina- 
tion and my better judgment. Our 
student daughter had gone twittering 
off somewhere with a crowd of friends 
and there was no earthly reason why 
her two middle-aged parents should 
not just have dallied over their lunch 
in the bahnhof restaurant and 
awaited her return. She would have 
despised us for it, no doubt, but we 
would have survived. We had 
survived before. And we could 
always have rolled about a bit in 


the nearest pile of snow, just to give 
the impression. Rubbed our faces 
in it if necessary. But instead we 
had to make the most of those last 
precious hours. We had to get our 
money’s worth. We had to go up 
the mountain. My wife had been 
plaintively insistent, although it was 
far and away too cold, and snowing 
like blazes. Our last chance, she 
had repeated, over and over again. 
Our last chance to do what? Well, 
she would be regretting it now, poor 
dear, floundering the last few 
thousand feet down to civilisation, 
her somersaults becoming more and 
more abandoned, her breathing more 
and more distraught, her face set, 
desperate to get help; for she could 
ski no better than I could and she 
had no German and precious little 
French. Help would be a long, long 
time coming. If it ever came. ... 
Ouch... ! 

It was miserably, bitterly cold. 
Both hands and one foot were aching 
abominably, while the other foot was 
sickeningly numb. With spiteful 
persistence the wind was driving a 
never-ending stream of snowflakes 
from the eastern frontiers of Switzer- 
land to the west. I lay near the 
western frontier—the receiving end. 
Every flake hit me, and most of them 
bang in the eye. None of them 
melted, they just covered me deeper 
and deeper with a freezing white 
camouflage. It was no use trying 
to brush them off, none at all. I 
might as well conserve my strength 
and allow myself to be buried. I 
was a Babe in the Wood. I was 
Lot’s wife. Whatever I was, I should 
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never be found. Not till next 
summer, anyway.... Where was 
everyone else today ? Was I perhaps 
not on the piste at all? What in 
the name of all creation was my wife 
doing ? 


There is mercifully an end to most 
things. No situation, however des- 
perate, can last for ever. It either 
gets worse or it gets better, or else 
something altogether different bobs 
up as a distraction. 

My distraction swooped down on 
me from behind, suddenly, without 
warning, on a pair of skis. With his 
ankle-tight trousers, red wind-jacket 
and hood, and an enormous pair of 
yellow goggles he looked impressively 
efficient, and efficient he was. He 
jumped nimbly through about ninety 
degrees, shifted his grip on the 
handles of his flimsy red sled, 
swivelled it smartly across the side 
of the mountain, and proceeded to 
kick off his skis in more or less one 
and the same movement. I watched 
this performance with a sort of 
feeble disbelief. It wasn’t really 
happening to me? I had seen those 
glorified surf-boards often enough, 
strung up outside funi stations or 
propped against trees; we had 
all seen one just a few days ago 
coming down with a corpse, or some- 
thing we had assumed to be a corpse 
from the way it was being handled. 
I remembered how the flimsy-looking 
sled, towed admittedly by an expert, 
had leapt in the air, slammed back 
on the snow, and flailed from side 
to side like a tin can tied to an alley 
cat’s tail. We had sympathised, but 
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we had laughed, heaven help us. 
Our sense of humour had been 
tickled. Well, thank God there was 
nobody around with a ticklish sense 
of humour today... . 
“For me?” I asked stupidly. 
The chef de piste, or whatever he 
was, grunted. He was in a hurry 
and we had no common language. 
He was probably cold, too. With 
swift, purposeful movements he un- 
lashed the bundles of grey blanket 
from his sled and produced from 
thereunder bandages, wool, quantities 
more rope, and a hollowed-out leg- 
splint tastefully lined with white 
gauze, like a small if curiously-shaped 
coffin. That, at any rate, was for 
me. I forbore even to ask. 
Carefully, and for all I know, 
tenderly, my foot and leg were 
straightened and cradled in the splint 
and the whole issue tightly bandaged 
into an impressive-looking white 
parcel. The sled was pulled back 
to the ready alongside me, and 
between us—heaven knows how— 
we hoisted me and my leg on top 
of it. Dexterously and firmly I was 
blanketed and corded, my skis and 
sticks were attached on either side, 
the last edge of blanket was flicked 
casually over my face—and in less 
time than it usually took me to plan 
my first traverse . . . down we went. 
Down. ... An inadequate word, 
even in italics. It was much more 
than that. It was a headlong, head- 
first, precipitous plunge, prone on a 
sled, arms tied, legs tied, legs broken, 
and a dirty great horse-blanket 
thrown over one’s eyes for good 
measure. Facilis descensus, some- 














body once said, and my word he 
had something. He might well have 
added, the silly clot, that the steeper 
the descent the more facile it 
becomes. I may have thought I 
had fallen somewhere near the bottom 
of the mountain, but the faster we 
went the more obvious it became 
that I had in fact met my deserts 
somewhere much nearer the top. 
How on earth had the little woman 
managed to get down, I wondered. 
What was the little woman doing 
now? Well, at any rate, she was 
being spared the sight of her lord 
and liege trussed up like a sailor’s 
hammock, upside down, his visible 
features—if any—as grey as the 
blanket that covered them, lashed to 
a sled, banging and crashing to a 
messy conclusion against a tree-stump 
or maybe into the ski-hoist machinery 
at the foot of the nursery slopes. .. . 
Clever little woman, though. She 
had found help quickly enough. She 
very probably had an ambulance laid 
on by this time. Doctors... . 
Nurses. ... Oh, I should be well 
enough looked after—when I got 
there. . «+ 

The more prominent features of the 
mountainside were quite definitely 
punching holes through the bottom 
of the sled, and if that by any 
chance ,was not so—if my spinal 
column was by any chance still 
intact—then we were undoubtedly 
going to capsize. Over and over and 
over. My field of vision was limited, 
but if I wanted the impression of 
speed, which I didn’t, I could catch 
a glimpse from beneath my shroud 
of a great arching white plume 
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hissing high over my head from the 
runners on either side. It was as 
if a destroyer had been let loose in 
the snow. From time to time, with 
a rasping shudder, we—that is to 
say the sled and I—would lunge 
violently sideways, hang in suspense 
for a second or two, and then yaw 
back equally violently in the opposite 
direction. Was the chap com- 
petent, I wondered, as the motion 
became more and more frantic. 
Was he indeed still there? I had 
seen nothing of him since we had 
started. Nothing. Had he perhaps 
(ghastly thought) just thrown the 
blanket over my face as a sort of 
last rite, and with a brief Gott mit uns 
given me a shove ? One never quite 
knew with these Swiss-Germans. 
Or were they German-Swiss. . . ? 
Whoops ...! I tensed my few 
serviceable muscles and waited for 
the crash. Down went my head, 
steeper and steeper ; down went the 
sled, faster and faster—banging, 
bumping, rasping, creaking; and 
then suddenly, miraculously, it was 


flat. Horizontal . .. level ... 
smooth. ... We were gliding along 
—positively gliding. My head was 


up again, on a par with the rest of 
me, and the rest of me was down 
again instead of being cocked in 
the air like a runaway piece of 
artillery. The sled was still giving 
an occasional lurch, still groaning 
a bit, but it was perceptibly losing 
speed. A telegraph-pole flitted past; 
two telegraph-poles; some fellow 


skiers ; a wooden fence ; a man with 
a coolie hat and a shovel on his 
shoulder... . 


For me ? 
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Not this time. In another moment 
we were at rest. The telegraph-poles 
had stopped flitting, the fellow with 
the shovel had trudged past, and the 
skiers had caught up and were 
standing about in their many- 
coloured hoods and jackets, leaning 
on their sticks, watching. Watching 
and giggling, actually. Giggling at 
me. I could see them quite clearly 
in spite of the flying snow. English, 
some of them. Damn it. I could 
see them from under my blanket. 

The sled moved forward again 
—slowly, laboriously, and quite 
definitely uphill. I could make a 
guess at our whereabouts now—we 
were pulling up the slope to the icy, 
grit-covered plateau that served as 
a car-park for the bahnhof, the coldest 
place bar none in Europe. How many 
times had I stood there stamping 
my feet, slapping my gloved hands, 
semi-paralysed, racked by the unen- 
durable anguish of first-degree frost- 
bite, waiting for the children to pull 
themselves together and take off 
their skis and come along home to 
tea. How many times had I lurched 
away from that place in the car, 
the windscreen snowed up, the hand- 
brake frozen on, the chains thumping 
on the ice-bound surface, the skis 
crashing one by one from the roof- 
rack, the engine dying miserably of 
starvation and exposure.... How 
many times had I stalled on that 
narrow, dangerously steep path just 
the other side of the level-crossing, 
the Montreux-Oberland-Bernois ex- 
press clanging past behind us as we 
debouched, panic-stricken, to try and 
hold the car on the hill.... How 
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many times—— Ouch.../ A 
searing, sickening pain tore up my 
leg at the thought of it. And this 
time, by heavens, she would be 
driving. ... 

In answer to my cry we jolted to 
a halt again. Someone whisked 
away the blanket, and there—silent 
and impassive—stood my rescuer, 
the chef de piste. He was far, far 
above me; for I was flat on the 
ground, but I could see that he was 
concerned at my condition. He had 
slipped off his goggles, and now he 
was bending down and addressing 
unintelligible questions to me in 
German. 

“He saise—where will you want 
to go?” explained someone else. 
“* What will he do with you? Where 
were your friends ? ” 

Suddenly and uncontrollably there 
were tears in my eyes. Tears of pain, 
of delayed shock, of mental torment 
and frustration. Where were my 
friends? ... How infinitely pathetic 
that sounded. My friends.... And 
what if I had none? 

“* My wife,” I muttered. “ There 
was my wife. Somewhere .. .” 
I blinked hopelessly from right to 
left, searching for her in vain. I 
could not move my head, my arms, 
my feet, and I was lying on my back 
at the level of everyone else’s boots. 
I was absolutely and utterly helpless 
and alone. Dying, more than likely. 
Both Samaritans squatted to take a 
closer look. 

** Had a bit of trouble, old man ? ” 
said a voice in English. “‘ Crocked 
yourself?” He loomed into view 
beside the others—a bumbling old 
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fool in knee-breeches and goloshes. 
Sympathetic maybe, but simple- 
minded. I managed to twist my head 
a little and glare at him 

“No of course not,” I grunted. 
“I’m just off for a toboggan run. 
What do you think I’m doing?” 

His eyes hardened for an instant, 
and then he produced a determined 
sort of smile. “I’m a surgeon, you 
know. I thought perhaps I could 
help.” 

The tears were rolling down my 
cheeks. It was the mental anguish 
that was so unbearable—the stupidity 
of it all. The ignominy. The 
incompetence. Lying there, floored, 
futile, like some feeble teenager on 
his first and only outing. . . . 

“ Sorry,” I said weakly. “I’m 
terribly sorry.” I raised my head 
an inch or so to indicate my leg. 
“Yes, I think I’ve broken the damned 
thing.” 

** Bien stir, cest cassée. . . ..” mur- 
mured some foreign female to a 
compatriot. They stood and looked 
at me for a moment, and drifted 
on. 

“I could put you in a plaster, old 
man. Would you like me to do 
that ?” 

I groaned. “ Could you? I don’t 
know much about it. Is that the 
best thing? I’ve never broken any 
bones before.” 

We eyed each other, saying nothing. 
There seemed to be nothing more to 
say. The man was patently an idiot. 
How was I to know if I wanted to 
be put in plaster or not? And what 
then, anyway ? 

“How terribly sweet of you,” 
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cooed a voice which I recognised 
with some irritation as my wife’s. 
“But we couldn’t let you, really. 
You’re on holiday too, aren’t you ?” 
I twisted my head in the other 
direction and frowned unhappily at 
her back view. There was no need 
to exaggerate the chap’s virtues. 
What had he suggested except to 
immobilise me still further, pre- 
sumably where I lay? He hadn’t 
offered to set the leg, or anything. .. . 
But my wife was irrepressible, laying 
on the charm, still thanking and 
refusing in the same breath, still 
standing with her back to me. She 
had with her another woman whom 
I vaguely remembered as the wife 
of the local ski instructor. 

“Frau Miiller says I should take 
him down to the—to the. . .” 

“Das Krankenhaus,” said Frau 
Miiller. 

I swore violently, upwards at 
random. “Das what ...?” 

“The Krankenhaus, old man. 
The district hospital. But I wouldn’t 
go there if I were you.” 

* And why not?” I asked. 

** They won’t be able to do much. 
You want to get hold of your doctor 
first.” 

“* My doctor?” I muttered. “This 
is crazy.” 

“But he is right,” said Frau 
Miiller. “ You should first go home 
and telefon your doctor. I think 
that is best.” 

I stared incredulously at the 
surgeon. “I haven’t got a doctor. 
Why should I have a doctor? I 
don’t travel about with one. [’m 
not royalty!” 
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“Darling ...,” cautioned my wife. 
“They're only trying to help.” 

“Yes,” I said grudgingly; “I 
suppose so.” 


Our car, though small, had a 
utility body, with doors at the back. 
It might have been driven half-way 
across Europe expressly for the 
purpose of conveying stretcher cases 
from the ski-slopes to the hospital 
in the valley below. I had not 
visualised it in this réle, but it filled 
the bill admirably. Without too 
much of a struggle I was inserted, 
blankets, splint and all, into the utility 
portion, and there I sat glaring at 
the inner ring of spectators while my 
wife and daughter somewhere behind 
me discussed the somewhat ticklish 
matter of a pourboire for the chef 
de piste. I could hear them at it, 
muttering away, my wife urging the 
wildest excesses and my daughter, 
far more practical, restraining her 
with angry hisses. “No, mummy, 
no...! Don’t be silly, mummy... .” 

For once in my life I forbore to 
interfere. He was a good and gallant 
man—let him have the lot. A hand 
reached in for my purse and I just 
sat there and listened without protest 
to the crackle of high-denomination 
notes and the clink of coins and the 
murmurs of amazement from the 
crowd. Just sat there and listened. 
Perhaps I was falling into a coma. 
I could hear thanks being exchanged 
all round in pidgin English. Doors 
were slammed. ... “ Hope I can 
manage,” said a vague, sing-song 
voice from the driver’s seat. “ Hurry 
up, mummy ! ” sighed another voice. 


The engine coughed and roared, the 
chains tore at the ice under my 
behind, the whole car turned very 
slowly head over heels—and lo 
and behold I was being anxiously 
manipulated on to a tea-trolley by 
half a dozen nurses in the forecourt 
of the Krankenhaus, hospital, or 
whatnot, seven miles farther down 
the road. So we had not stalled 
on the level-crossing. So she had 
managed. Clever little thing... . 
I tried to sit up and say so, but 
this time it was the whole Kranken- 
haus that spun, and the Swiss misses, 
and—Ooops.../ Hold it!, Here 
we go again.... 


“Please. . .. Plees! Who is 
your doctor? Please... .” 
Pause. 


“We must know your doctor, 
please, so we can call him.” 

Pause. 

“You understand what I say? 
I speak good English ? ” 

She had a charming face. Small, 
worried, but altogether charming. 
Petite—that was the word—with 
cropped black hair and for some 
reason or other a tortoiseshell comb 
stuck in the top of it. With a fringe 
in front, and with her slightly 
screwed-up expression of concern, 
she looked faintly but attractively 
Japanese. Her coat was the whitest 
thing I have ever seen, outside I.T.V., 
and it was exquisitely tailored about 
the bust. Was she going to nurse 
me? I smiled, and told her that 
she spoke very good English indeed. 
“You are Swiss ?” I asked. 

“Yes. I am German-Swiss. Of 
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course. Now, please, tell me, who 
is——” 

“ Stop!” I warned her. “ Enough 
of that. I haven’t got a doctor. 
So you find me one. Go on, you’re 
a hospital, aren’t you?” She might 
look neat and sweet, but this sort 
of nonsense simply could not con- 
tinue. The place wasn’t a Kranken- 
haus, it was a madhaus. Surely 
to goodness my wife had put her 
in the picture? Surely there were 
resident doctors? Or was it just a 
nursing-home ? 

My sweet young miss looked 
pained. She studied me unsmilingly 
for several moments, and vanished. 

I lay there, on my back, on my 
trolley, in a high white cube of a 
room cluttered with X-ray apparatus, 
entirely alone with my thoughts. 
And my thoughts were bitter. This 
was the absolute father and mother 
of all impossible situations. Just 
what was going to happen? Just 
how were we going to get home? 
Could they ... Could the doctor, 
if he came ... Surely he could 
fix me up so that I could at least 
hobble? On crutches? But even 
if he could, my wife couldn’t 
drive us back alone. Not con- 
ceivably.... And if I had to 
lie with my leg stretched out in the 
luggage space—well, what about all 
the luggage? We had come with 
about ten hundredweight of stuff for 
the chalet, mostly thrown in at 
random—coat-hangers, electric-fires, 
electric-blankets, raincoats, welling- 

tons, games for the children, food. ... 
What about all that? Well, most 
of the food was gone, thank 
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goodness, except for ten packets of 
porridge which nobody would eat. 
Ten packets.... Oh, hell fire and 
damnation—my leg... .!/ 

There was a tap dripping the 
other side of a pair of shining white 
doors, and this added to my unease. 
Drip, drip—drip. Fiddle, widdle— 
drip. I had been three hours 
exposed to a perishing east wind 
after a fairly comprehensive lunch 
and I needed attention. Now. . .! 
Where was everyone? Why didn’t 
they do something? Oh—oh—— 
oh.... Blast! 

My little snow-white geisha re- 
appeared and set expertly about 
removing my right ski-boot and my 
“I will take your radio- 
graphie,” she announced. Her voice 
was as sweet as ever, but aggravat- 
ingly matter-of-fact. My admira- 
tion — my love, almost — was not 
reciprocated. 

“You will do something else 


- first,” I told her quite sharply. “ Et 


vite, il vous plait!” And she did 
it. Then, still with immense self- 
assurance and quite unaided, she 
took my photograph swiftly and 
efficiently, from two angles. Buzz- 
buzz. “Absolutely still, please,” 
she said twice, with clinical detach- 
ment. Then she was gone again, 
with her plates, through the double 
doors, all amongst the taps. She 
came back for a second, smiled—and 
that, regrettably, was the last I ever 
saw of her. 

Half an hour later came the doctor, 
with another white-coated but not 
so young miss of probably superior 
grade. Yes, he was a doctor—not 
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a doubt of it. He gave me a 
courteous handshake and introduced 
himself by a name which meant some- 
thing less than nothing until I 
received a bill from him several 
days later. He was a large man, 
with a gloomy face, but amiable— 
as well he could afford to be. He 
took a cursory glance at my leg and 
disappeared to collect the photo- 
graphs. I watched him apprehen- 
sively as he examined them at arm’s- 
length. 

“Perhaps I had better explain my 
position,” I suggested, raising myself 
with difficulty on my elbows. “ You 
see, I must get on. I simply have 
to get home. Do you think—I 
mean, could you ...? Do you 


” 


He had turned from the photo- 
graphs. “ Vous parlez frangais...?” 
he asked. 

I started again. I told him exactly 
what my position was, and fairly 
fluently. We have to leave tomorrow, 
I said. Somehow. “ C’est absolu- 
ment essentielle,” I said, with a good 
deal of emphasis on the wrong 
gender. 

The Herr Doktor looked down on 
me with a mixture of impatience 
and concern. He was not impressed. 
He held up the two X-rays between 
me and the light. “ Regardez,” he 
said. I braced myself and regarded. 
There was silence for a short space. 
“ Vous voyez?” he said. 

I said nothing. 

“* Evidemment, c'est cassée.” 

“* Evidemment,” I agreed. 

““ Eh bien alors... .” He pro- 
ceeded to outline, at some length, 





his own appreciation of my position. 
The two, his and mine, simply did 
not tally. 

“But surely, a plaster. . .?” 
I protested feebly. 

“© Mais de nécessité un platre. Bien 
sir un platre. Mais un voyage de 
deux ou trois jours, comme ¢a... . 
Avec cette espéce de fracture—le tibia, 
vous comprenez.... Pouff...!” 
He smiled indulgently. “ Mais non, 
monsieur. Vous devez rester ici, au 
lit, pendant six ou huit semaines. Au 
minimum.” He turned to the 
superior sister person and she 
nodded, pursing her lips. That 
one, at any rate, I was not in love 
with. “Au minimum,” he repeated. 
“* Et maintenant... .” 

Within minutes, or perhaps hours, 
I was drugged, plastered, and 
deposited in a ward with several 
other casualties. My chief recollec- 
tions are of the clanking overhead 
bed-pulleys, constantly in motion ; 
the three other caged legs and their 
towering white duvets; and the 
radio. But especially the radio with 
its incessant accompaniment of 
laughter and back-chat in a mixture 
of low German and bad French 
which somehow or other my room- 
mates managed to maintain for most 
of the night. 

Six ou huit semaines ...? Ict, au 
lit...? Ohno, absolutely not. 


Reveillé in das Krankenhaus was 
at five A.M. precisely. This did not 
particularly distress me—I had been 
awake for some hours already—it 
merely fortified my resolve. But 
it did seem a curious system; for 
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with the radio inert until seven my 
bedfellows thereupon proceeded to 
put in another two hours’ sleep— 
nothing whatever having been done 
to keep them awake in the interval. 
For me, though, this period of 
comparative peace was a godsend. 
All the lights were on, and this 
enabled me to think, instead of 
staring blankly into the darkness 
and moaning. By the time break- 
fast eventually arrived I had a plan. 
I had decided to telephone Lausanne 
at the first possible opportunity and 
fix myself up with a private room 
in some comfortable clinic. It was 
the obvious answer. Everything 
could be arranged from there— 
car’s future, daughter’s future, and 
parents’ future—the latter to include 
an air passage home for myself, at 
any rate, just as soon as one was 
available. And in the meantime... . 
Well, in the meantime I did not 
propose to be marooned in this 
cock-eyed tower of Babel while those 
two disported themselves in and 
out and round about the university, 
paying me an occasional fleeting 
visit when they could spare the time 
and the cash from their other 
activities. Ye gods, mo. Surely to 
goodness I could get down there in 
an ambulance ? 

By ten o'clock this plan was 
approaching a crisis. There were 
a number of people in the ward, of 
whom the Herr Doktor was one. 
He had been shuffling around in 
a shabby old pair of plus fours 
since about half-past eight, having 
apparently no other patients and 
nothing else to do. He was still 
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adamant, but then so was I. My 
poor wife, poor woman, was also 
there. She was in a torment of 
indecision, chiefly about my leg. 
I didn’t give a damn about my leg 
so long as I got out of the Kranken- 
haus. As for the other three 
casualties, they were heaving at their 
pulleys, goggling their eyes out from 
behind their caged bedclothes, and 
jabbering excitedly amongst them- 
selves in their various languages, 
laying wagers no doubt on the result. 
Finally there was the sister person, 
whatever her other duties permitted, 
pursing her lips and showing quite 
plainly that she was not in the 
slightest bit amused by it all. The 
English had a genius for being 
difficult in such situations—why 
could they not do what they were 
told? “ Who is your doctor down 
there?” she would interject dis- 
dainfully from time to time. 

Oh—that doctor gambit. ... 
Whichever way one turned, there 
it was again. Perhaps it was a form 
of brain washing, or perhaps it was 
some brand new line of extortion 
the Swiss had thought up, whereby 
every tourist must retain his 
own personal bonesetter—a sort of 
additional kurtaxe. Supposing I had 
been run over by a bus, I asked— 
in the street—could I not be attended 
to unless my private physician was 
ready with his little black bag just 
round the corner? Was that the 
principle ? 

Slowly and reluctantly this logic 
was absorbed. Slowly and reluc- 
tantly the centime dropped. A 
telephone extension was produced 








at my bedside, a telephone number 
was grudgingly suggested, and there 
I was in connection with the direc- 
trice of some clinic or other in 
Lausanne. 

“Do ask them if they’re any- 
where near the university,” urged 
my wife with practical concern for 
the future. “Because if it’s going 
to be miles away——” 

The question was either not under- 
stood, or was misunderstood. The 
clinique was well known—anyone 
would direct me. But it was not 
possible, I must understand, to be 
admitted unless I was attended by 
my doctor. Would I please instruct 
him to make the arrangements ? 

I rolled my eyes in the direction 
of the only doctor at present on my 
payroll, but he had gone. I rolled 
my eyes at the sister person, and 
she smiled a self-satisfied sort of 
smile. I rolled my eyes at my 
wife. 

“This country,” I groaned, “ is 
enough to make anyone—sick! ” 


The ambulance was laid on for 
half-past one. The doctor nonsense 
had been settled, quite quickly, in 
a manner which I subsequently 
discovered to have been the purest 
* flannel’ ; the sister for once was all 
smiles; and my wife and daughter 
had set off, a little dubiously maybe, 
to load up the car and drive it the 
sixty-odd miles of not very nice 
snowbound road to Lausanne. Up 
in the Krankenhaus casualty ward 
the radio was full on and the 
Beaujolais was being circulated once 
more. There was a great deal of 
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noise and it was high time I went. 
I waved a few feeble farewells, 
arranged somehow or other with 
the sister that the blankets and leg- 
splint should be returned to the 
mittelfunistation mittel-way up my 
mountain, and with little more ado 
was wheeled away along the corridor 
and out into the world again. 

It had been easy enough during 
my conscious moments to visualise 
the journey down. It held no 
terrors. My leg was certainly pain- 
ful, but no doubt I would be given 
a sedative and in any case the 
ambulance would be large and well 
sprung. White, probably, with 
Maltese crosses, and a bell for 
priority en route. We might be 
down in a couple of hours, with 
luck, but if I wanted anything there 
would be an orderly or two to cope. 
My chief concern was what on earth 
it was all going to cost. 

There was only one vehicle out- 
side the Krankenhaus when I 
emerged on my trolley, and it was 
definitely not an ambulance. It 
was an ancient saloon car, and 
not particularly big at that. There 
were no orderlies. There were 
instead two rather elderly rather fat 
ladies in black poodle-skin coats. 
One lady wore carpet-slippers, and 
the other a pair of shiny brown 
plastic buttoned boots. One had 
black ear-muffs like old-fashioned 
headphones, and the other a tall 
mound of hair screwed into the 
form of a double loaf of greyish 
bread. The details are still vivid 
because of the violent dislike I 
conceived towards these doubtless 











very worthy women and their highly 
unsuitable motor-car. Where were 
the Maltese crosses? Where were 
the rear doors and the bunks? 
Where was the bell? How in the 
name of St John or anyone else 
were we expected to fit into the 
damned thing ? 

The lady in the headphones knew 
how. She switched up the lid of 
the boot and in we went, head first, 
on rollers—kerplonk! Not quite as 
easily as that; for there was not 
more than a few inches clearance 
in any direction, but in we went— 
eventually. Straight through, where 
the back seat should have been, with 
our head resting on the floor and 
our legs wedged between the spare 
tyre and the spare petrol-can; our 
feet in the air and our toes shatteringly 
close to the heavy overhang of the 
lid. Kerplonk...! 

Mercifully there is little else to 
remember about the journey except 
that it took a long, long time. The 
lady with the ear-muffs drove, and 
the lady with the two rolls of bread 
on her head sat stiffly alongside me 
on a sort of occasional seat, looking 
directly in front of her. Her precise 
function somehow escaped me. 
Through the windows on her side 
of the car I could see nothing, but 
high above me on the other side 
there danced and swayed an endless 
succession of jagged snow-covered 
alps. Every such dance hurt my 
leg, and the more it hurt the higher 
and more forbidding loomed the 
particular alp we happened to be 
passing. There was a connection 
somewhere, surely. Oh, Switzerland, 
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I thought. Never again. Never, 
never, never... . 

My two fat ladies, except on one 
notable occasion, were quite silent, 
even when I groaned. This one 
occasion was a fervent Gott sei Dank 
from both of them when the car, 
having skidded through a wire fence 
into a field, was pushed back on 
the road again without apparent 
damage. They said it, and I said it 
too, but in English. I said much 
the same thing when we finally 
came to a halt somewhere down in 
the middle of Lausanne. But from 
them not another word, not that 
I could hear. They just looked at 
the place for a moment, and then 
got out and opened up the boot. ... 


Now I have to pay my tribute to 
that clinic in Lausanne—my happiest 
memory of the whole endless, 
exasperating affair. The staff, if not 
perhaps all the patients, deserves 
the warmest possible praise. After 
the somewhat unsympathetic medical 
circles in which I had hitherto been 
moving, those girls were angels of 
mercy and understanding. And the 
place was positively alive with them, 
each one prettier than the last and 
each one dedicated to the fulfilment 
of my smallest wish. Maybe in my 
helpless state I was over-susceptible 
—maybe I exaggerate their charms 
—but the curious fact remains that 
there and only there has it ever been 
thought necessary to keep a constant 
watch on my blood pressure. They 
were fascinated by it, those lovelies. 
And so was I, you know, after a 
bit, and I cannot help wondering. . . . 
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Because never before or since has 
there been anything whatever the 
matter with it. Was it then a 
necessary precaution in such sur- 
roundings, an hourly check-up on 
my reaction to their charms, or was 
it perhaps—dreary thought—merely 
a part of their training? One of 
these days I really must go back 
and ask. 

There were three other beds in 
the ward, as in the Krankenhaus. 
One held a ski casualty, a precocious 
youth of about fifteen, and the others 
were ready for two middle-aged 
Swiss gentlemen who were to have 
major operations the following day. 
They were old friends, and while 
awaiting the rather grim prelimina- 
ries to abdominal surgery they paced 
the floor and chattered away to each 
other in voluble French. They 
discussed their respective conditions 
with a frankness which fortunately 
largely eluded me. But such phrases 
as ‘le ventre, ‘le gaz, ‘Tacidité, 
‘les intestins, cannot be entirely 
disregarded, certainly not by a sen- 
sitive little flower like myself. I 
would have turned my face to the 
wall if I could have moved, but as 
I could not they included me in the 
conversation as well. Perhaps they 
sought reassurance on their more 
alarming symptoms—perhaps they 
were merely being polite—I don’t 
know, I was too tired and in 
any case too ignorant to respond 
except with an occasional sickly grin. 
The youth on the other hand, the 
‘jeune homme, was always on the 
ball. Their anxiety was his. I can 
still remember his incredulous “ Mais 


qu’est-ce-que vous dites...?” during 
an account of some particularly des- 
perate state of affairs, followed by an 
ecstatic “Ah, non! Sensationnel...!” 

I lay and listened to them until 
the screens were put round their beds, 
poor chaps. Then they were still, 
referring only to their intestines in 
dreamy monotones, neither expecting 
nor receiving replies. As for the 
‘jeune homme,’ he piped down too, 
and, except for occasional saucy 
remarks to the young infirmiéres, 
contented himself with staring 
moodily at the opposite wall. By 
the time my wife and danghter 
arrived late in the evening, having 
been delayed, they said, by lunch, 
the ward was virtually asleep. The 
girls from day-duty were shaking 
hands all round and wishing us 
good night, while the veilleuse, who 
had been keeping an eye on them 
from the wings, was standing by with 
her tray of hypodermics, tablets, and 
glasses of sweet-scented tea. She 
approached my bed, a needle at 
the ready. My own day, which 
had dawned so unpropitiously in the 
Krankenhaus at five, was also coming 
to a close. 


There were other days, days I 
remember with gratitude—even the 
following day when my leg had to 
be unplastered, rearranged, and re- 
plastered to the hip. The day when 
I discovered that my new doctor, 
whose services I had apparently only 
enlisted by the purest piece of good 
fortune, was none other than the 
director of the clinic himself. 3, Which 
was what I meant by ‘ flannel.’ But 
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I bear him no grudge—how could 
I? It was a part of the ritual, like 
filling in a membership form for 
a half-crown club. It was a matter 
of obeying the rules. And flannel 
or no flannel he made a first-class 
job of me, as did Jes girls when I 
returned to the ward. They fed 
me, bathed me and groomed me at 
regular intervals from then on. 
They examined me and admired me 
from every angle, and discussed me 
in excited whispers. For I was 
their star patient. I was ‘le skieur 
anglais.’ My temperature was taken, 
and my pulse. Also my blood 
pressure. 

“I shouldn’t worry about it,” I 
told my wife. “I’m sure it’s the 
purest routine. They’re a terribly 
attentive lot. Marvellous. Angels, 
all of them.” 

“ Sweet,” said my wife absently. 

We had originally intended to 
stay a week in Lausanne while 
settling my daughter into her apparte- 
ment, and a week I would willingly 
have remained, but it was not to 
be. With a brisk, purposeful 
efficiency, arrangements were put in 
hand for my removal to surroundings 
less calculated to upset my emotional 
balance. 

An unworthy suspicion—cruelly 
unfair. It can only have crossed 
my mind for the briefest instant as 
I lay comfortably and uselessly in 
my warm little bed, while my wife, 
weighed down with responsibility, 
drove wildly backwards and forwards 
through the snow and slush between 
me and the bank and the nearest 
travel agency. After all, she was 


only doing what I wanted her to do 
—to get me back home at the 
earliest opportunity. Yet I lay and 
listened to her reports with a curious 
lack of enthusiasm. I was so terribly 
well placed where I was, my leg 
comfortably cradled, my body 
propped up on six pillows, reading 
the current excitement in the French 
press and discussing it with my 
nurses and the ‘jeune homme’ and 
anyone else who was in a fit state 
to do so. Terribly well placed. But 
I put down my paper, I swear I 
did, and tried my level best to 
co-operate. 

Most of our problems had still 
to be resolved, and now there were 
more of them. There was not only 
the car and luggage to be dealt 
with, there was the question of how 
to get hold of four adjoining seats in 
an aeroplane, how to pay for them, 
how to pay for everything else, 
how to transport my carcase to 
Geneva Airport, to load it, to unload 
it, and finally how to dispose of it 
in England. There, admittedly, I 
had a doctor who could probably 
arrange things—hospitals and so 
forth—but how to get in touch with 
him from Switzerland when it was 
often well-nigh impossible even on 
his home ground? No wonder she 
was distracted, poor dear; no 
wonder she could not share my 
enthusiasm for my nurses. No 
wonder she was not interested in 
Brigitte Bardot’s baby. 

“Tm afraid we'll have to leave 
the car with you,” I told my daughter 
eventually. I waited for her reaction, 
hoping it would be negative. I 
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didn’t really like the idea much— 
she was supposed to be a university 
student, not a good-time girl. The 
Lord only knew what she mightn’t 
get up to. 

Her eyes brightened and she sat 
bolt upright in her chair. There 
was a sparkle and vivacity about her 
which had not always been evident 
during her previous visits. “ Oh, 
no!” she cried. “ You mustn’t. 
What will you do?” 

So that was one problem the less. 
She could drive it home with a 
friend, and the surplus luggage, in 
March or whenever the university 
term ended. In the meantime we 
should just have to rub along 
without. 

“We...?” asked my wife, and 
proceeded to dispose of all the 
remaining difficulties with a rapidity 
which I found hard not to resent. 
Such rapidity that by one o’clock 
the following afternoon the time 
had come to exchange one mode of 
life for another. Which, knowing 
what I did about the British hospital 
system, looked like being a pretty 
poor exchange at that. 

“You have bought no watches 
while in Switzerland ?” smiled the 
houri who was struggling to draw a 
pair of trousers up my leg over the 
plaster. “What a pity—there is 
room for so many in there.” She 
tapped it playfully with her fingers. 
I studied her fair, shining hair under 
its little lace cap as she bent indus- 
triously over her task. Not all of 
that shine was halo, evidently. She 
looked up at me, still smiling. ‘‘ You 
didn’t ...? Silly boy!” 


Now had I been a boy, or at any 
rate twenty years younger, I might 
have retaliated that there were 
brighter jewels in Switzerland than 
ever there were in a Swiss watch. 
But—— Well, my French was 
scarcely equal to it, and I very much 
doubted if her English was either. 
And I was not twenty years 
younger. ... 

A farewell bottle of wine was 
purchased in my honour by one of 
the two opérés—a most unselfish 
gesture, as I was only too well aware 
of his continued concern for his 
intestines. ‘ Santé, monsieur! Et 
bonne rentrée chez vous!” “ Santé, 
monsieur, et bon voyage!” 

These and similar undeserved 
good wishes I reciprocated as best 
I could, but I felt guilty, for I had 
been far from a model companion, 
I well knew. My groans during the 
long nights, my plaintive demands 
for picures at awkward hours, my 
utter helplessness in bed, my general 
inability to do anything but reach 
for the bell, and finally my per- 
sistent, clumsy desecration of the 
French language—all these must 
have irritated them quite a lot. 
Any initial fascination I might have 
held for them must have faded sadly, 
I feared, on closer acquaintance. 
Certainly frowns had become apt 
to replace friendly amusement at 
my wilder attempts at conversation. 
They had remained polite and 
charming, but I was no longer quite 
the interesting phenomenon I had 
been on my arrival. They would 
jog along quite happily without me. 

I left, just as soon as the wine 
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was finished, in a hired car so vast 
that I could quite easily be inserted 
through the doors, rather than 
dragged in at the back like a dead 
whale. At my side sat my wife— 
a pleasant alternative to the fat lady 
from Krankenhaus—and on my chest 
sat my yellow envelope of X-rays, as 
before. Handkerchiefs were fluttered 
and good-byes were called, and slowly 
and probably for ever my smiling 
young attendants drifted away out 
of sight. They at any rate seemed 
sorry to see me go. My wife waved 
too, but if her eyes were not misted 
as mine were, it was no doubt 
because they were far more con- 
cerned with the fifty-odd miles to 
Geneva Airport that lay ahead of us. 
And even then, when we had 
reached the airport. . She 
frowned, and bit her lip, and asked 
me anxiously if I felt quite 
comfortable. 


The airport authorities were most 
helpful, but obviously it would have 
been inconvenient to lay me out, 
swaddled in blankets, in the ordinary 
passenger reception lounge. It would 
be much easier for me if I were to 
remain in my car on the aerodrome, 
as close as was possible to the point of 
embarkation. “ D’accord, monsieur ?” 

“* D’accord,” I agreed. It seemed 
a very sensible solution. 

A tall, uniformed official took his 
seat by the driver, and with a 
flourish of identity passes we were 
admitted through the high wire 
gates and allowed to drive round 
in front of the passenger buildings, 
to a spot plumb in the middle of 
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the near side of the loading apron. 
This was V.I.P. treatment indeed. 
We were a trifle conspicuous there 
perhaps, overlooked by those acres 
of glass-fronted lobbies, but it would 
not be for very long. “En vingt- 
cing minutes, monsieur,” our guide 
assured us, turning away with a 
smart salute and striding briskly 
indoors under cover. A strong wind 
was sweeping across the aerodrome 
and small, spiteful little pinpoints of 
snow were sweeping along with it. 
But the car was well heated, and 
we were cosy enough there, with a 
ringside view of proceedings. The 
fuel tanker was refuelling our aircraft, 
and our only worry now was the 
exact procedure for humping me 
on board when the time came. 
After approximately three-quarters 
of an hour the car was becoming 
appreciably colder. The circulating 
fan was still running, but the engine 
rather naturally was not. The driver 
was beginning to get restive. The 
wind seemed to have increased, from 
the south-east I guessed, and was 
buffeting us unpleasantly, beam on. 
It had found and penetrated several 
chinks in the coachwork and was 
also, I suspected, getting in under- 
neath, through the floor. Before us 
on the tarmac apron an endless 
procession of aircraft to and from 
all parts of the world pulled out and 
pulled in, loaded and unloaded, 
with maddening regularity. French, 
Spanish, Belgian, Dutch—they were 
continually on the move, running up, 
running down, roaring off along the 
runway, coming in to land. Air- 
craft of every nationality but ours, 
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which shall be nameless. Ours just 
stood there, rather diffidently, rather 
on one side, doing damn-all. We 
hardly took our eyes off it for a 
moment, and neither did our driver. 
He began to sniff—more loudly, 
more impatiently, and more often as 
the time dragged on. My wife 
handed him a ten-franc note. 

After a further interval, during 
which another ten-franc note changed 
hands, there was a tap on the window 
and our guide, the airport official, 
was bending himself double and 
mouthing something at us through 
the glass. We were neither of us 
lip readers but we knew well enough 
what he was trying to say. My wife 
opened up, and in came his apologies 
on a blast of wind straight off the 
top off Mont Blanc. “ fe regrette 
infiniment”’—et cetera. His mouth 
was half frozen and his words were 
clipped short with the cold. 
“, . . Mais une heure seulement, je 
vous assure. Faut que les machines 
sont tout a fait au point, vous 
comprenez.” 

We stared at him bleakly, under- 
standing only too well. But why, in 
heaven’s name, weren’t the engines 
tout a fait whatever he said. Why, 
why, why ...? It was the absolute 
perishing limit. My wife shivered 
and started to put up the window 


“But perhaps monsieur and 
madame would care for some refresh- 
ment? With the compliments of 
the airline of course. A little 
cognac? Some tea...?” 

An hour later we were still there. 
The machines, quite evidently, were 


still far from being au point. Many 
more aircraft had arrived and 
departed, we had received several 
more visits from our official, and 
the car stank of brandy. It was 
colder than ever. Light snow was 
still driving across the aerodrome, 
but we could see just far enough to 
make out a dismal dark pall clamping 
down over the bleak pine-forests of 
the French Jura beyond. Night 
was falling fast. The perimeter 
lights were on, and the glasshouse 
behind us was already ablaze. Had 
we then to find a bed in Geneva? 
And if so, how the devil was‘I going 
to get into it? And what about the 
ambulance ticking up at London 
Airport . . .? The driver’s sniffs 
were becoming intolerable, and we 
were almost out of ten-franc notes. 
Well, he could sniff as much as he 
liked, but I would bet him all the 
francs in his wallet and more that 
he was not half as uncomfortable 
as I was.... I started to groan, 
quietly at first, but later with 
increasing insistence. 


There is mercifully an end to 
most things, as I have remarked at 
intervals throughout this tiresome 
tale. For example no one, however 
unimportant, is left lying for ever 
in the middle of Geneva Airport. 
Not for ever. 

So at last I am safely home, my 
plastered leg cocked up in front of 
me, my crutches at my side—at 
home with my memories. Mixed 
memories. . . . Memories of 


efficiency and kindness, of frustra- 
tion and despair. And of con- 











siderable pain. Of the debt I owe 
my wife, of the debts I owe in many 
other quarters too. . .. For it 
has been an expensive experience. 
Expensive, but interesting in a way. 
It is interesting for instance to 
receive a letter—a letter from, of 
all places, sunny Switzerland. A 
letter enclosing yet another bill. 
It is in a gay red-and-blue airmail 
envelope and it is franked ‘ Lausanne.’ 
It is also franked ‘Santé et joie de 
vivre par les sports d’hiver,? together 
with a thumbnail sketch of a fel- 
low rushing vertically downhill to 
destruction on a pair of flimsy- 
looking skis. I shift the position of 
my leg as best I can, make another 
vain attempt to ease the top, or 
cutting edge, of my plaster, with a 
shoe-horn, and examine the envelope 
again. Santé et joie de vivre... . 
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Well, all I can say is—go and get 
it, and jolly good luck to you. But 
don’t break your leg. Don’t come 
back on a stretcher. Don’t do any 
of the things that I did. And 
especially don’t find that the only 
transport available when eventually 
you regain the dear old motherland 
is a hearse. And if it must be a 
hearse, however cleverly converted, 
don’t let it be one which will 
come to a grinding halt in a 
heavy snowstorm, miles from any- 
where, on the long journey home 
to your local hospital. Don’t live 
miles from anywhere. 

And finally, if you can bear with 
these strictures just one moment 
longer, don’t, whatever else you do, 
imagine that you are adequately 
insured. 

You aren’t. 
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THE CALGARY ROAD 


BY R. M. PATTERSON 


AT the end of the trail, sixty-three 
miles from the Buffalo Head Ranch, 
lay Calgary. One came to it by 
the main road that ran north from 
Macleod and the U.S. border—a 
road that became gradually more 
and more magnificent as the years 
went by. Bigger and better ideas 
sprouted and blossomed in the dark 
recesses of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and road after road was 
allowed to fall into potholes and was 
then abandoned. Not that it 
mattered much. Nothing was really 
permanent—there was just a bit of 
hard-top resting on a glorified mud- 
pie, in the same way as the icing 
sits on a cake and in about the 
same proportions. ... The road 
that was to end all roads arrived at 
its Waterloo during the 1952 Calgary 
Bull Sale. Driving conditions were 
far from ideal that spring: the 
main south road had suffered from 
excessive moisture and frost-heaving, 
and, at a certain point, it splayed 
out at its foundations—much as 
some portly matron might splay at 
her foundations, did she neglect 
certain routine precautions. The 
hard-top, however, remained intact 
in the form of a bridge for a few 
moments longer—just long enough 
for a loaded truck to charge on to 
this booby-trap and fall ignominiously 


through it, thereby causing a traffic 
jam that stretched from Calgary to 
Okotoks, the ‘Stony Crossing’ of 
the Blackfoot Indians, a distance of 
twenty-six miles. 

That settled the hash of that 
road. “To the devil with it,” 
somebody must have said. “ “ Let’s 
build a new one somewhere else ” ; 
and soon a gorgeous, four-lane 
speedway was being unrolled south- 
eastwards over the green spurs of 
the foothills like a bridal carpet. 
Up and down this splendid autobahn 
the Albertans now dash like mad 
at high speed—but for how long 
remains to be seen; for roads are 
fleeting and somebody in the P.W.D. 
may yet have a better idea. One 
thing, however, seems certain, and 
that is that Calgarians, making a 
rare gesture towards the short but 
lively past of their city, will refer 
to this new highway by the name 
they have always given to its 
predecessors, the humble tracks of 
yesterday: they will call it, quite 
plainly and simply, ‘the Macleod 
Trail.’ 


From the Buffalo Head one could 
reach the Macleod Trail either at 
Okotoks, by driving north-easterly 
through the foothills and then down 
Sheep Creek Valley, or, by going 
more or less straight east for thirty- 
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two miles, at High River, which is 
forty miles south of Calgary. But 
when one got out of the foothills 
the road to High River held out 
few attractions. Frankly, it was a 
pain in the neck: its surface 
consisted of rocks, ruts and pot- 
holes; it was high-crowned and 
deeply ditched, and it traversed 
what was, to me, a most uninteresting 
stretch of prairie. Furthermore it 
was a dirt-road, dusty in summer- 
time but turning swiftly to mud 
with the lightest of thunder-showers; 
exposed to every wind and, in certain 
strategic spots, drifting solid from 
fence to fence in the winter snows. 
I used it no more than was absolutely 
necessary. 

Yet that dusty, treeless road is 
not without its memories. About 
half a mile south of Old Longview 
store and its shelter-belt of trees 
there sits, on the eastern verge of 
the road, a large boulder. Approach- 
ing this rock from the south, one 
blistering hot September day, came 
my wife and myself. We were 
driving an open sports coupé; the 
sun beat down on us and on the 
hot leather cushions out of a cloudless 
sky, and the car lurched and climbed 
wearily from rut to pothole to rut 
again. From time to time one or 
the other of us cursed the frightful 
road and all those who were connected 
with its maintenance—but feebly 
and without our usual enthusiasm, 
for the day before had been a long 
one. We had driven a bunch of 
cattle down to the flats towards 
High River; then, leaving Adolf 
and two men to take them on into 
P 
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the stockyards in the cool of the 
morning—with special instructions 
to land them on the weighing- 
scales with as much good Highwood 
River water inside them as they 
could hold—we had turned round 
and ridden our horses back into 
the hills, arriving at the ranch at 
dawn. An hour or two of troubled 
dreams, in which a nightmarish 
bunch of cows trailed across some 
never-ending desert in a smoking 
cloud of dust, and here we were 
again—due in Calgary at midday, 
but going by way of High River to 
hand over the cattle and pick up 
the cheque. 

The car gave an appalling lurch, 
and suddenly my wife spoke to me. 
“Stop this car immediately,” she 
said, “ and let me out.” 

I was well trained. I had more 
sense than to argue or to ask silly 
questions, such as ‘What for?’ 
I just stopped dead and sat with 
folded arms, looking north towards 
the Longview oasis. Only once was 
I cad enough to look, and then it 
was only in the driving-mirror. 
Marigold was on the grass verge, 
lying across the big boulder, shud- 
dering and groaning. . . . Hastily 
I turned the mirror back again. 

Grasshoppers broke the silence 
with their hot, irritating chatter, 
and the west wind, awake at last, 
came whispering through the yellow 
grass, stirring the asters. From the 
north, somewhere, came the mutter 
of an engine—and then, round the 
corner of the Longview shelter-belt, 
lumbered a two-ton truck; it came 
lurching slowly down the road 
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towards us in a cloud of dust. Not 
wishing to see my wife embarrassed 
I called out (but without looking 
behind me), “Hi, there! Look 
out—truck coming!” A_ slow, 
deliberate voice, evidently speaking 
with great effort and _ restraint 
answered me, “ I-don’t-care-a- 
damn,” it said, “ if-fifty-trucks-are- 
coming !”—and I knew then that 
concealment was at an end. The 
truck was much closer now and 
slowing down a _ bit—obviously 
puzzled and wondering whether to 
offer assistance. Anglo-Saxon noises 
were coming unrestrainedly now 
from the rock, and I lost control— 
I began to laugh. [I laughed silently 
and with my mouth shut, as one 
does in church, and tears began to 
trickle down my face. 

The truck stopped. A brief 
consultation took place between its 
inmates. Then the door opened and 
a vast and granite-faced behemoth 
of a man got out and walked slowly 
over to me. He wants to help, I 
thought. Very kind of him, and 
now, if only I can stop laughing 
long enough, I'll say—no, thank 
you; there must be something 
wrong with the radiator and we 
were just letting the engine cool 
off a bit.... 

“A guy like you,” the man said, 
“don’t deserve to have a woman 
even to look at him. What you 
need, bozo, is a good poke in the 
jaw—sittin’ there in the car laughin’ 
your fool head off, and the poor 
little woman out on the road, cryin’ 
her eyes out. And I’ve a good 


mind to give you one.” 


I looked behind. After all, every- 
body was looking now. Marigold 
was sitting on the rock with her 
head buried in her hands. As I 
looked she mopped at her eyes with 
a handkerchief, and her shoulders 
shook as though great tearing sobs 
were coming from her. Suddenly 
she turned round and leaned once 
more over the far side of the rock. 

. The truck’s engine had stopped, 
and even the grasshoppers, it seemed, 
kept silent through that last dreadful 
cataclysm. 

“Damn _ it,” said Galahad- 
Behemoth plaintively, ‘How the 
hell was I to know?” He asked 
this question, not of me particularly, 
but of heaven or, indeed, of any 
who would listen to him—and he 
asked it in desperation, as a man 
might who has been betrayed. He 
seemed to think we had somehow 
pulled a fast one on him—a sort 
of elaborate booby-trap. He was 
wrong, but I couldn’t tell him that. 
I just swung my face into the north 
again and shook and shook. 

Heavy footsteps pounded across 
the road. The truck door slammed 
wrathfully and the start of a violent 
argument was drowned by the roar 
of the engine and the angry clash 
of gears. The curtain was falling 
on this little comedy, and soon 
the stage would be abandoned 
once more to the silence and the 
OM sss 
It always seemed to me a pity to 
have to spend fine days in town that 
might be pleasantly and profitably 
spent on the ranch—perhaps up in 
the mountains where the cattle 
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grazed in summer-time. And so 
we would often go to Calgary on 
the worst of days, just so as to make 
some use of them and get any 
accumulated ranch business done. 
Most people stayed at home during 
those spells of storm and pouring 
rain or, worse still, when the frost 
was coming out of the ground in 
the spring. But on the Buffalo 
Head, provided the cattle were all 
right and there was nothing pressing, 
that was when we put chains on 
the car and mud- or snow-shoes on 
ourselves and hit the trail. There 
was, of course, an element of risk 
in this: sometimes we made it 
with comparative ease, sometimes 
we had trouble—but we never once 
failed to arrive. The risks varied : 
once we had one hind wheel of the 
car in mid-air for a second or so, 
poised above a sheer fifty-foot drop 
down into a flooded river. The 
same thing happened another time 
when crossing a rickety, temporary 
bridge over a flooded creek. The 
drop was only ten feet there, but 
the results would have been about 
the same. Then in winter-time 
there was a spring on a steep hill 
that used to build up, right across 
the road, into a sloping glacier of 
ice. You took that at speed, uphill 
or down—and all the time the 
green, hard-frozen Highwood River 
was waiting, some seventy feet below, 
for the faint-hearted driver who 
might try to crawl slowly over the 
outward-sloping ice. There were 
times when the Macleod Trail was 
frozen into a sheet of glare ice and 
you drove delicately, with your 





finger-tips only. There were days 
of driving snow, days of slithering 
or adhesive mud, and days of 
freezing fog—but that, thank God, 
came rarely in that mile-high country 
of clean and crystal air. And there 
were days when the solid cold of 
the Barren Lands pushed down 
into Alberta, and the mercury hung 
around forty below, and when—if 
you were on the road—it was a 
sound idea to keep travelling and 
make no mistakes at all. 

A spirit of independence was the 
Keynote of these bad-weather trips : 
we made it a rule always to be 
properly equipped and capable of 
dealing with any situation that 
might arise, so that we should never 
have to ask for help. In other 
words, on your own head be the 
results of your own folly or careless- 
ness. You got into this mess in 
pursuit of your own pleasure or 
profit. All right—now get yourself 
out of it. 

I put this system into operation 
very early in my association with 
the Buffalo Head. I drove up the 
valley, late one January evening to 
get two Border terriers that I had 
left at the Buffalo Head when it 
still belonged to its original owner, 
George Pocaterra. Arrived at the 
Rock Gate on the OH Ranch I 
found, barring the way, a monstrous 
drift of snow right up to the top 
rail of the gate. I wasted no time 
fooling with that; I ran the car 
up on to the bare gravel at the foot 
of the cliff and drained the radiator. 
Then I slipped into a packsack 
Pocaterra’s mail, a book I had for 
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him, night-things, a bottle of Italian 
vermouth and one of Gordon’s gin 
—and walked the seven miles to 
the Buffalo Head, “not thinking ing that 
I was doing anything at all ‘odd on 
this nice, frosty, moonlight night. 
Away off to my right I saw the OH 
lights twinkling, but that was the 
only sign of habitation. Two days 
later we drove down in a sleigh 
from the ranch, with the two terriers 
raising Cain as was their invariable 
custom, and with a drum of hot 
water for the radiator well wrapped 
round with horse-blankets. And 
away I went... . 

Not till years afterwards, by which 
time I had come to know him well, 
did I hear what the comment of 
the manager of the OH, old Johnny 
Brown, had been, “ Mary and I, 
we saw your lights,” he said in his 
broad Scots. “ And then they went 
out—and nobody came asking for 
shelter. And there stood the car 
for two whole days! “Twas Poca- 
terra told me—and then I under- 
stood. ‘One of those damned, in- 
dependent Englishmen,’ I says to him. 
‘Just like them—they’ll go through 
hell before they'll ask you for any- 
ie..." 

It was at the Rock Gate, as you 
came to it from the east, that you 
felt you were really entering the 
hills. The view south-west from the 
gate to the Rockies was particularly 
beautiful at all seasons. To the 
right, well tucked up against the 
grassy benches of the valley, stood 
the OH buildings, white with red 
roofs, with a line of black sentinel- 
spruce planted in front of them. 


Straight ahead were the hay-flats of 
the OH with Ings Creek winding 
through them and, close to the gate, 
a splendid group of cottonwoods by 
the stream. Away to the left rose 
the steep right bank of the Highwood, 
heavily wooded with spruce and 
backed by high, grass hills. South- 
west, through the Highwood Gap 
and almost thirty miles away, one 
could see the blue summits of the 
second range, the Continental Divide. 
In the late summer and in the fall 
the west-wind cloud sat on those 
distant peaks—motionless, rounded 
and streamlined by the blast. The 
breath of that restless wind would 
come roving across the OH flats, 
sometimes gently but more often 
with a rush of a myriad wings. 
‘ Freedom ! ’ it would shout, sending 
a shower of golden leaves spinning 
down from the cottonwoods by Ings 
Creek. ‘Saddle your horses and 
come!’ 

Some never heard this message of 
the winds. Others heard it but 
could not go. But I listened 
attentively to all the wind had to 
say, and my horses knew every turn 
and every rock in the five passes 
that we made use of to reach the 
Kootenay. ... 

Twice only in all the years did 
the Buffalo Head blot its copy-book 
on the trail, and one of these times 
was at the Rock Gate. It was 
towards sunset when Marigold and 
I drove through on that occasion, 
and the time was late winter. There 
was not much snow, and the little 
that had survived the last Chinook 


was crystallised and packed hard. 
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Great pools of black ice, solid as 
iron, lay in the trail, alternating 
with bare ground and snow. It 
was on one of these patches of ice 
that I rolled gently to rest after 
coming through the Rock Gate. 
It was careless of me, but my mind 
was, as usual at that point, far away 
beyond the mountains. I got out 
and shut the gate. By the time I 
started the car again the very slight 
warmth that is always in tyres, even 
in cold weather, had melted tiny, 
imperceptible hollows in the ice at 
the points of contact and, as a result, 
the driving-wheels spun and the 
car moved not one inch. [I tried 
again in second gear, very gently: 
still no movement. I got out and 
collected some dust and grit and 
packed it in front of the rear wheels. 
Then I got Marigold to take the 
driver’s seat. “You start her up 
when I shout,” I said. “ Very 
gently and in second—and I'll shove 
and out we'll come. Gently, mind 
—wvery gently.” 

“ All right, I heard you the first 
time. Shout when you're ready.” 

I shouted—and a frenzied screech 
came from the engine. The hind 
wheels whizzed round at tremendous 
speed; particles of ice flew; the 
tyres, warmed by friction, dug about 
half an inch farther into the ice, 
and the car stayed exactly where it 
was. I rushed round to the window 
and thumped furiously on it. “ Shut 
that roaring engine off or we'll be 
here all night,” I shouted through 
the glass. “ ‘Gently’ was what I 


said—do you call that ‘gently’? 
A horse could have done better.” 
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“ My foot slipped.” The voice 
sounded extremely vexed. 

“ O-oh—what a fairy-tale! You 
tell that one to the Marines. By 
‘gently’ I didn’t mean sixty miles 
an hour; I meant. . .” 

The window rolled down and a 
face that was red with fury, but, at 
the same time, laughing, looked out. 
“ There’s a rider coming,” it said. 
“'Now’s the time to explain what 
you meant by ‘gently.’ Just go on 
shouting—he’s scarcely half a mile 
away and in this cold every word’ll 
carry beautifully. He’s practically 
one of the party already. Now then 
—don’t be shy... .” 

Last word, as usual. The rider 
was Sandy of the OH. He had 
seen us from the ranch buildings, 
apparently in trouble, and had ridden 
over to see if we needed help. 
Very soon he had his lariat round 
the front bumper and snubbed to 
the saddle-horn; then a pull from 
Sandy and a flip—a gentle flip— 
from the engine and out we came on 
to bare ground. 

We drove on up the valley, 
explaining to each other how we 
could have got out really quite 
easily by jacking up the hind wheels 
and putting a little grit from the 
foot of the cliff under them. None 
the less we had accepted help; it 
was the first blot on a clean record. 

The second blot did not appear 
on the escutcheon until sixteen 
years after I had walked, that 
January night, from the Rock Gate 
to the Buffalo Head. This time it 
was the result of a booby-trap, pure 
and simple. Seeking to arrive at 
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the Chinook Ranch late one night 
on the way home from Calgary, 
and ramming the car through old, 
crystallised snow of the consistency 
of coarse sand, I spotted an oasis 
of bare ground ahead. It was a 
place from which a big stack of hay 
had been removed in the last day 
or so, and I made for it, thinking 
that on that open ground I could 
get up speed enough to break 
through the last drifts and so reach 
a well-broken sleigh-trail that led 
to the Chinook. Cecy Margaret, 
who helped Marigold to herd our 
children, was with me and the 
temperature was around zero. 

Gaily, encouraging the car by 
word of mouth, we burst through 
the surrounding wall of snow on to 
the bare ground and the scatterings 
of hay—but with frightful results; 
for, instead of gaining speed, 
we heard, to our dismay, horrid 
shlupping noises from beneath: the 
car, which slithered and skidded 
and finally came to a standstill in 
partly frozen mud. Though the 
surrounding country was frozen like 
iron to a depth of six feet, the 
ground under the haystack had been 
completely insulated from the frost 
and had remained in much the same 
soft condition as it had been in 
that wet July when the stack was 
made. 

Our principles and our reputation 
were now at stake. Bestowing a 


few left-handed benedictions on 
the owner of the stack, we went to 
work by the light of the stars with 
some poles and planks that we found 
nearby. We jacked and shoved and 


laid planks for three hours or more 
without success, but gaining a foot or 
two every time. Finally, towards 
one A.M., by which time only a 
yard separated us from hard-frozen 
ground, we said, “One more try, 
and if it falls off the planks again 
we've had it and we'll go.” Like 
all the rest this effort was of no 
avail; one last frenzied ‘whurroo!’ 
came from the engine, the car sidled 
gently off the planks into the mud 
again—and in two minutes we were 
walking briskly up the trail towards 
Chinook Ranch. 

No doors were ever locked in 
the roothills. Quietly we let ourselves 
into the house and felt our way 
into the dark, warm living-room. 
Soon we were asleep with coats and 
rugs thrown over us—I on a sofa, 
Cecy in two armchairs placed end 
to end. We had only made one 
mistake—a dog had slipped into 
the house with us (to stop him 
would have caused a noisy scuffle), 
and eventually he made his way to 
the bedroom of our unwitting hostess 
who, thinking some door must have 
been left open, rose to put the dog 
out. 

I was awakened by the light of 
a candle shining down. I opened 
one eye and saw Mrs Hanson 
looking at me in some astonishment. 

“Who is it?” she said. “ Who 
are you? Who are you?” 

“It’s only me,” I said sleepily, 
forgetting that one eye and my 
nose was about all she could see. 

*Who’s me? Who’s me? Why 
are you here? Has there been an 
accident ? ” 
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“It’s Raymond Patterson,” I said, 
“and it’s all that confounded 
haystack of Bertie Sheppard’s——” 

“ Mr Patterson! Bless my soul! 
And Bert Sheppard’s haystack . . . 
No—you couldn’t possibly have said 
that! I must be dreaming or going 
mad.” Her voice was rising a little. 

** Shish, for heaven’s sake! You'll 
wake the baby.” 

“Baby? Baby? Goodness gra- 
cious! Have you got a baby here ? 
Whose is it? Where is it? Where 
did you get it ?” 

“It’s over there in that far 
corner—and it’s asleep. It’s Miss 
Baldwin.” (Who, incidentally, was 
wide awake by this time and trying 
not to laugh.) 

** Miss Baldwin! Bless my soul! 
And you’ve run into a haystack. 
I knew there’d been an accident. 
Are you comfortable? You must 
have something to eat.” 

“Please don’t bother. And don’t 
worry. Nobody’s hurt and I can 
explain about Bertie’s haystack far 
better at breakfast-time. . . .” 

Walter Hanson’s horses pulled the 
car out of that mess bright and 
early the following morning. 
Fortunately the temperature was not 
much below zero in the night; the 
sun and the Chinook wind soon 
warmed the surface and the mud 
let go its hold. I had been afraid 
that everything would be frozen 
solid—and then what would we 
have done? Chopped the wheels 
out with axes and grub-hoes, I 
suppose—and a sweet job that would 
have been ! 

So much for the minor hazards 
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of the winter trail. Starting a car 
in the winter cold, with the 
temperature at anything from zero 
to thirty below, was a major operation 
without a heated garage. The car 
might have been standing unused 
for a week or more, and all the oil 
and grease and every working-part 
would be frozen solid. However, 
something could be done about it— 
and a little procession of two with 
a dog-sled in tow would be seen 
setting off from the house on these 
boreal occasions. The sled carried 
a plentiful supply of boiling water, 
and the car battery, which in cold 
weather, in its non-working hours, 
lived behind the kitchen stove. After 
the battery had been installed hot 
water would be poured into the 
radiator and allowed to run through. 
Then the drainage cocks would be 
closed and the radiator filled with 
fresh hot water. All being now 
ready, somebody, with his foot on 
the clutch, would try the starter. 
This was purely a matter of form. 
You knew it wouldn’t work, but it 
was part of the routine. A couple 
of sulky growls might or might not 
come from the motor, and then you 
said, “Too hard on the battery— 
we'd better crank her.” This move 
had already been anticipated; the 
crank had been inserted and Ernest 
was struggling with it, the veins in 
his face standing out like ropes. 
“Here, you'll kill yourself if you 
go on like that,” I said on one 
occasion. “Let me have a go and 
Ill show you. ...” I stood with 
my whole weight on the elbow of 
the crank-handle and slowly but 
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surely it revolved. “ You see?” I 
said to Ernest. “ That’s the way 
to do it.” He had been watching 
intently. “I wonder if it really 
is,” he said, and he extracted the 
crank-handle. It hadn’t moved the 
fly-wheel a fraction of a turn—I had 
merely twisted the handle into a 
corkscrew. 

“Oh, throw the damned thing 
into the blacksmith’s forge—here’s 
Adolf with the team and sleigh.” 
Up the slope from the barn came 
the horses, a spray of glittering 
snow-dust flying from their feet 
and flashing against the low sun. 
We rolled the car out by hand and 
hitched it on behind the sleigh with 
a logging-chain from the sleigh-bunk 
to the car bumper. I got in, threw 
the clutch out and forced the gear 
lever into high—and away we went. 
When sufficient speed had been 
attained I let the clutch in. Earth- 
quake noises from the engine now 
mingled with the squalls and squeals 
of the protesting snow—it was hard 
to hear what was going on down 
there. We were almost out of the 
trees and on to the hay-flats by this 
time, and the horses were loping. 
Suddenly an additional vibration 
shook the car. It hiccupped and 
choked and stopped. Then it started 
again. ‘Then it became even and 
regular and the chain slackened 
between the car and the sleigh— 
the engine was running at last. I 
pulled the hand-throttle well out, 
threw the clutch out and braked 
gently, giving two small toots on 
the horn—the signal for Adolf to 


slacken speed with the sleigh. The 
toots had precisely the opposite 
effect to that which was desired ; 
for at the sound the two Buffalo 
Head horses, fat and saucy and with 
little to do in winter-time but haul 
an occasional load of wood or feed, 
leapt ahead as I braked; a shuddering 
crash shook the car as the sudden 
tension caused the logging-chain to 
part—thank God it was the chain 
and not the bumper !—and there 
we were, ready to go to town at 
thirty-three below zero. Just as 
simple as that ! 

Cold-weather clothing for these 
trips varied according to taste. For 
me it included a heavy overcoat, a 
parka, a fur hat, heavy moosehide 
mitts and a silk scarf. Footgear 
varied according to conditions: 
Indian moccasins, felt boots with 
double socks, Eskimo mucklucks of 
reindeer hide with an outer sole of 
moosehide and an inner one of 
reindeer with the fur inside. These 
last defeated any temperature, how- 
ever low. I wore them in January 
1942 on the Alaska Highway when 
it was under construction. I came 
back from that trip in a cold snap, 
and friends drove me out from 
Calgary, in the smail hours of the 
morning, as far as they could with 
safety—which was to the Rock 
Gate. They managed to turn the 
car round there in spite of drifts 
of old snow, and I watched them 
fading away down in the valley in 
the moonlight: I was worried about 
them; for they had no clothing with 
them that could cope with that 














intense cold should anything go 
wrong with the car—just ordinary 
town things. They were equally 
worried about me, having had no 
experience themselves of cold weather 
in the bush, and so being convinced 
that I would freeze to death walking 
the seven miles to the Buffalo Head. 
I pounded on up the valley at top 
speed, getting warmer and warmer 
with the exercise the farther I 
went, finally arriving at the ranch 
at six A.M., with the thermometer 
standing at fifty-three below zero— 
the coldest we ever saw it there. 

My feet were beautifully warm, 
thanks to the mucklucks, which had 
been a present from my northern 
partner, Gordon Matthews, from 
Aklavik in the Mackenzie Delta. 
“You'll like these,” he said as he 
gave them to me. “And I bet 
you don’t know what they’re made 
of.” I didn’t, and he told me, 
“Poached reindeer,” he said they 
were. 

“Poached reindeer? What sort 
of a reindeer is that, Gordon ?” 

“Well, you know about the 
reindeer herd that the Porsild 
brothers trailed over to the Mackenzie 
Delta from Alaska? An effort on 
the part of Ottawa to turn the 
Eskimo from what he is into a sort 
of rancher? All right. ... But 
the Eskimo, being by nature a 
hunter and not a herdsman, doesn’t 
—at least, not so far—quite see 
eye to eye with the Great White 
Father. What he sees is a magnificent 
supply of meat, permanently handy 
and herded for him by the damn 
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fool government. So the Eskimo 
gets up early—and an arrow makes 
no noise. And by the time the 
reindeer outfit are coming out of 
their beauty sleep and rubbing their 
eyes, Eskimo, dogs and a nice fat 
reindeer are safely back inside a 
driftwood corral, solid as a fortress, 
and—well, ‘ what the eye don’t see, 
the heart don’t rue,’ and there you 
OG 05” 

Besides Eskimo and Indian clothing 
for the winter trail—and the inevitable 
rubber boots to deal with mud in 
summer-time—car equipment for 
the road to Calgary included the 
usual aids to navigation such as 
chains, a shovel, a trouble-light, 
an old pack-horse tarpaulin (so that 
one could crawl about in comfort 
and well-being on snow or mud 
when adjusting or removing chains), 
work-gloves and so forth—and last, 
but by no means least, a rough 
towel and an enamel bowl for the 
benefit of our little daughter, who 
was always grievously affected by 
the roughness of the road and who 
—to employ artillery terminology— 
was detonated, apparently, by an 
instantaneous fuse. She was informed 
once, by some person who shall be 
nameless, that there existed a map 
on which her numerous offerings 
to the god of the trail were all 
carefully recorded by means of red 
crosses. A pure myth—but none 
the less it worked, and for several 
of her younger years she would 
come to me, on returning from 
town, and tell me the whole story 
of her trip, sparing no details, 
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**, .. And that makes three more red 
crosses, Daddy! Two going and 
one coming back! Mark them on 
the map! Mark them on the map!” 

Not always did we drive to town. 
Bad winters are rare in the southern 
foothills, but come they do—winters 
of deep snow and drifting winds, 
with no let-up in the cold—no 
warm Chinook to melt the snow and 
lay the grazing bare. It was early 
one February in that sort of a winter 
that Cecy Margaret and I found it 
necessary to go to Calgary. Dentist 
appointments had to be kept, and 
the ranch would be glad of certain 
things—if it could get them—after 
being snowed in for almost a month. 
A car was about the most useless 
thing one could own just then— 
but we knew that a sleigh was 
coming down the valley from the 
mountains. Now seemed to be 
the time. 

We dressed for about thirty-five 
below zero, putting our town clothes 
into our packsacks. Then we ate 
a large, hot lunch, and then, when 
the sleigh hove in sight, we put 
on our fur hats and our mitts, 
slung our packs and ran down 
through the sheltering trees to meet 
it. Out on the hay-flats a thin grey 
wind came drifting out of the north- 
east, keen and cutting as a sword- 
blade—and in the sleigh we found 
three suffering, half-frozen men. 
The sleigh was pulling heavily, 
squealing over the dry snow that 
gritted like sand beneath the runners. 
The horses were plugging along at 
a steady pace. They were frosted 





all over with rime, and long yellow 
icicles, bent by the wind, drooped 
like tusks of old ivory from their 
bits. The three men just sat and 
suffered, motionless and powdered 
over with a dusting of fine snow— 
and I thought of the Three Grey 
Sisters whom Theseus found in the 
bleak Unshapen Land, beyond the 
sources of the north wind. It must 
have been Alberta that he got to 
that time, with his winged sandals 
—the foothills probably, and on a 
dirty day, just like this one. 

With this dismal outfit Cecy 
and I travelled for about eight 
miles, now and then jumping out 
to jog along behind on foot, to 
keep alive the warmth that was in 
us. Two miles beyond the Rock 
Gate a break came in the hills to 
the north. That was Fireguard 
Coulee, in forgotten ages a bed of 
the Highwood River, long since 
grassed over, and on this day an 
unbroken blur of snow. We dropped 
off there, and the sleigh faded away 
eastward down the Highwood valley ; 
soon it had vanished from view into 
the drifting haze of frost crystals. 

I started in to break trail north- 
ward up Fireguard Coulee, break- 
ing through the tough, cross-drifted 
snow with Cecy following in my 
tracks. In the unbroken whiteness 
we seemed hardly to be moving; 
there was nothing by which to 
measure our progress and no sun 
to cast shadows; we just plugged 
blindly forward, searching with our 
feet for the trail... . A cold air 
snuffled down the coulee, straight in 
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our faces. Thirty-five below zero 
is sixty-seven degrees of frost; even 
a small breeze can be dangerous 
when weighted with that much cold, 
and I found myself rubbing my 
chin with the soft backs of my 
moosehide mitts. I turned round 
to see how Cecy was faring: 
dead-white patches showed on her 
cheeks—they were already partly 
frozen. I steadied her head with 
my left hand and rubbed the white 
patches savagely with the soft moose- 
hide ; soon the colour came flooding 
back to her cheeks, and we went 
on... . Even the most cursed of 
trails has an end to it somewhere— 
and five miles of coulee and creek 
valley brought us to a road that was 
lonely and deserted but hard-packed 
like the Cresta Ruri. 

Here was disappointment. We 
headed on north and soon an over- 
taking car, north-bound, loomed up 
behind us out of the winter dusk. 
We hailed it, and it seemed to 
slacken speed—but then it passed 
us by. Two more came, at long 
intervals, and each time the same 
thing happened. Westerners are a 
friendly, helpful bunch as a rule, 
and this was most unusual, especially 
on a day like this. We walked on 
disgustedly along a road that was 
empty once more. 

Then, when it was almost dark, a 
fourth car came and we flagged it 
on the crest of a sharp rise. The 
man saw us suddenly through the 
frosted windows and pulled up. 
Then he made as if to go on again, 
but by that time we were desperate 





and I already had the door open. 
“ Are you, by any chance, going to 
Calgary ?” I asked him. 

“Yes,” he said doubtfully. 
et 

He said no more, for any doubts 
he may have had were settled for 
him by Cecy Margaret. She acted 
quickly. She unslung her pack and 
hurled it inside. She threw mine 
after it while I held the door for her. 
Then she jumped in and I followed, 
slamming the door. The engine was 
quietly muttering; the heater and 
defroster hummed sweetly; the 
temperature had risen for us by 
almost a hundred degrees and it 
just felt like heaven. 

“Oh well, hell!” said our host, 
more to himself than to us. “I 
guess some folks never learn. Soft- 
hearted and soft-headed. Let’s go.” 
And he drove off slowly, turning 
now and then to look at us, while 
I puzzled over his meaning. 

We were good guests. We talked 
like mad about anything we could 
think of till we had caught and held 
our driver’s interest with tales of 
the foothills and the far north— 
just the kind of life he would have 
liked to lead himself, he said, only 
he’d never had the chance of it. 
Time passed quickly . . . none the 
less we were all three delighted 
when, from the hills south of 
Midnapore, the distant lights of 
Calgary showed glittering across the 
blackness of the north. 

“ Well,” said the man, “I guess 
we've pretty near made it and, 
boy, will I be glad to get in home! 


Though, mind you, I certainly 
have enjoyed visitin’ like this with 
you folks. You know,” he went on, 
“I came very near leavin’ you two 
on that hill-top. Illi tell you now, 
you had me scared. If I’d got a 
clear sight of you to begin with, 
and if the lady hadn’t been so quick 
—why, damn it, I would have left 
you! What with you all dressed 
up like Wolf Larsen in the movie, 
and the lady lookin’—excuse me— 
wilder than the devil, I made sure 
you was the pair that robbed and 
slugged that old couple on the 
Macleod Trail just on a month 
ago. God, you was a tough-lookin’ 
sight—and right there in the car 
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with me! It just shows you can’t 
never tell by the way folks is rigged 
Ga css 
It certainly does—though how, 
at thirty-five below, we could have 
avoided looking like wild denizens of 
the Unshapen Land, I could not, 
and still do not see. 

No matter; soon the first lights 
of the Foothill City were flashing 
past the car windows; to us they 
looked like the lights of paradise. 
Already the long, frozen road was 
forgotten, and once more we had 
arrived (just as people do in older 
and more temperate lands) in our 
county market-town to do a little 


shopping. 
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LOG OF THE ORMSARY 


BY JAMES DUNCAN 


THE Ormsary never returned to her 
home port from her second voyage, 
but sailed into the unknown. Of 
all her crew I alone came back, and 
this log is the only one in existence. 

When the century began I was 
still in my teens, with the Boer War 
ending, like my schooldays. I spent 
the next two years in my father’s 
hewing, or stone-cutting shed, grave- 
yard of many stout fellows I knew, 
gone long since, all under fifty. The 
family doctor prescribed a long sea 


The ship I joined as an indentured 
apprentice—with a {£20 bond as a 
guarantee of good behaviour—was 
the four-masted barque Ormsary, 
registered at Greenock, and launched 
at Port Glasgow in 1903, from 
Russell’s Yard. When I joined her 
in Antwerp on 21st July 1904, she 
was loading general cargo consigned 
to San Francisco. Her first voyage 
had been to Australia. As I came 
aboard, the stevedores were hoisting 
in ten-ton blocks of Carrara marble, 
destined no doubt for a millionaire’s 
palace on Nob Hill. 

I was the youngest apprentice, 
replacing John Clay, lost overboard 
on the first voyage. The other four 
were English, all second voyagers. 
They ragged me a bit at first, and 
dared me to climb the rigging to 
the mizzen royal yard. I climbed 


without mishap; but coming down 
was a different story. The First 
Officer, Tom Scobie, from Falkirk, was 
furious at my escapade, questioned 
me, and then threatened me with a 
rope’s-ending. My Scots accent, 
I think, stayed his hand, but he 
barked, “ And call me ‘sir’! ” 

The ship was warped out to a 
river berth on the Scheldt. A few 
days later the crew signed on at 
the British Consul’s, and came 
aboard in the afternoon. Loaded 
now to her Plimsoll mark, she was 
towed into the stream, down river 
on the ebb tide, and out to sea. 
Our voyage had begun. 

At first light a hail from the poop 
echoed through the ship, “ Aloft, 
and make sail!” It was then that 
I had my first sight of the crew. 
They blundered out of the forecastle, 
dazed, as if they had just risen from 
a drunken sleep, as no doubt they 
had. The First Officer scarified them 
with a volley of invective, blistering, 
blasting and weird. Again he roared 
the order, “ Aloft, and shake out 
topsails!” turning on them a 
glittering eye. I counted them as 
they tumbled out, fourteen all told— 
Norwegian bosun, Dutch carpenter, 
Bulgarian cook; Germans, Swedes, 
Finns; a Greek, an Italian, a 
Mexican and a Russian. They were 
the sweepings of the port, with a 











babel of tongues, and not a Britisher 
among them. The sailmaker, Neil 
Kerr, from Greenock, slept in his 
sail-locker, and the five apprentices 
bunked in the half-deck, under the 
poop. Lodged in the poop itself 
were Captain Coath, a Cornishman ; 
his eleven-year-old son Frank, with 
a pet Pekinese; Tom Scobie, first 
mate; John Clapperton, second 
mate, and a Swedish third mate: 
there was also an English steward. 
A ship’s company of twenty-six— 
and one small dog. 

The tug cast off in the Channel, 
and a head-wind, with port and 
starboard tacks every change of the 
watch, kept us at ‘ stations,’ tailing 
on braces and the like. I was 
chosen for the port watch, the Mate’s. 
As youngest apprentice I rang the 
chart-room bell on the poop, and 
trimmed the binnacle-lights. Off 
Beachy Head the wind backed, and 
on successive days we left behind 
St Alban’s Head, Portland Bill, and 
Start Point. By daybreak on the 
sixth day we were off Eddystone 
Rock. In the afternoon we sighted 
the Home Fleet at manceuvres. 
And between midnight and dawn 
Ushant Light was flashing a farewell. 
Seven days out we took anchors 
inboard and put on lashings. Crossing 
the Bay of Biscay I had fits of 
nausea. The steward dosed me 
with salts, a rather drastic remedy. 

We were rationed on salt pork, 
ship’s biscuits and dried peas, with 
minute quantities of butter, sugar, 
jam—and water, a quart per day. 
On reflection I think many of our 
succeeding misfortunes arose from 
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inadequate food of very poor 
quality. The bosun complained to 
the Old Man about the food, but 
got a dusty answer. 

Two of the ship’s company were 
set (or so to my boy’s imaginative 
fancy it seemed) in the heroic mould 
—the Mate, Tom Scobie; and 
Karl Schmidt, able seaman. Burly, 
and thick at the shoulder, the Mate 
had a saying that there is no striving 
against the strength of the sea. 
But in my boy’s heart I said it, and 
again years after, ‘The strength 
of Tom Scobie was the strength of 
the sea.’ And one had only to look 
at Karl Schmidt to see that he was 
different from all his shipmates. 
The name was obviously assumed ; 
for the man was a Junker, a German 
aristocrat, deserter from the military 
caste. He spoke English well—a 
good hand at the wheel, a cool head 
in danger, and a sound judge of 
weather. A bit of a mystery man, 
and I had all a boy’s curiosity. 
But he kept a still tongue in his head. 

The little incident I am about to 
describe occurred in Lat. 34 deg. N., 
with the breeze steady and the sun 
overhead, about 450 miles west of 
Gibraltar. It was a Sunday. Captain 
and Mate stood at the break of the 
poop, sextants in their hands, 
‘shooting the sun.’ I was at the 
chart-room window. The Captain 
sang out, “ Eight bells!” I struck 
them, and the big hand of the 
chart-room clock was set at noon. 
All hands mustered below the poop, 
and the steward doled out lime-juice 
to every mother’s son of us. We 
then collected our food. On a Sun- 
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day it was Harriet Lane Australian 
tinned mutton—the last of it— 
served in metal containers with two 
handles. In a flash Karl Schmidt 
was on the poop, facing Captain 
Coath with his container. He pointed 
to something in the stew, spoke a 
few sharp words, then tossed 
container and contents over the side. 

There was a dreadful scene. 


* Mutinous dog!” roared the 
Captain. “Get for’ard!” But 
Schmidt stood fast. With a snarl 


the Master barked out threats, his 
voice full of menace. But in the 
end he turned into the chart-room, 
muttering, and disappeared below. 
I learned afterwards that a legendary 
Harriet Lane had fallen into a 
boiling vat in the cannery, and had 
been canned with the mutton. Karl 
Schmidt had found a woman’s coat 
button in the mutton stew. Hence 
the scene on the poop. We all 
believed the button was one of 
Harriet’s—all except the Captain, 
and the Mate perhaps. 

Whatever the reason, from that 
day there was tension on board—a 
clash of wills between Karl Schmidt 
and Tom Scobie. Fiery Celt and 
proud Teuton were well matched. 
Boy as I was, I sensed the clash of 
wills. But one was First Officer, 
and the other, able seaman. 

Twenty days out, about sixty 
miles west of Madeira, we ran into 
a shoal of bonito, a predatory fish 
allied to the tunny, ten to fifteen 
pounders. There was great excite=- 
ment on the forepeak; a fair catch 
with a square inch or two of rag for 
bait ; and fried cutlets all round for 


supper. A red-letter day this, with 
the smell of frying fish rising to 
heaven from the galley, like incense. 

Five days later, on a Sunday, we 
crossed the tropic of Cancer, with 
the north-east trade dead astern, 
a six-knot breeze. At four o’clock 
in the afternoon, the beginning of 
the first dogwatch, the Captain 
held a service in the officers’ mess- 
room. All hands not on duty were 
present. The Old Man sat at a 
portable harmonium, and we sang 
the well-known hymn, written over 
a century ago by a woman, ‘ Star 
of Peace to wanderers weary.’ In 
such surroundings the words were 
surcharged with emotion. Association 
of ideas has a powerful effect on 
the mind. The old weather-beaten 
captain, reading the Lesson out of 
a big family Bible, on a table draped 
with the Union flag; the ring of 
faces, many not understanding the 
words or their import; and then 
the singing of the sailors’ hymn— 
this picture has been associated in 
my mind for many years with 
Polaris, the sailors’ star. When I 
see it in the night sky my thoughts 
fly back to the officers’ mess-room 
in the Ormsary. A subject that for 
an artist’s brush—the old Cornish 
captain, his dark eyes flashing, and 
the varied expressions on that ring 
of faces. 

We were now in the tropics, with 
the north-east trades blowing steadily. 
Flying-fish skimmed the sea’s surface, 
chased by bonito, till their flight was 
exhausted, when they fell back, a 
prey to the larger fish. Occasionally 
one or more would plump on deck, 
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but usually that only happened at 
night. They had a herring flavour, 
but did not taste quite so good. 

A tropical night on board a tall 
ship running before the trades was 
sheer magic. I walked the poop 
deck with the Mate—nineteen steps 
from break to binnacle, under a 
velvety sky, the stars so brilliant 
that they cast shadows, and one 
could read print by their light. 
Large, luminous, lambent they were. 
The Mate mentioned some of those 
useful to mariners—Polaris, Arcturus, 
Vega and Capella, Rigel and Betel- 
guese. “ ‘The merchant bows unto 
the seaman’s star’ is a true word,” 
he said, “ albeit a poet’s.” All Celts 
are mystics, and Tom Scobie was 
no exception. It came out under 
the tropical stars. With a boy’s 
heedless impulse I said, “It’s so 
unreal, all this: not like anything 
I’ve ever known.” 

“'You’ve seen nothing yet, son,” 
he growled, not unkindly, and glanced 
at the compass-card and lubber’s- 
line in the binnacle. “ Bear up on 
course half a point! ”—this to the 
helmsman. The light in the chart- 
room shone on the clock. It was 
midnight. I struck eight bells, and 
the port watch went below .. . to 
sleep. 

In the first days of September 
we were caught in the doldrums, 
squaring yards, pulling on bunt-lines, 
clew-lines and braces; whistling 
for a wind. From the royal mizzen 
yard I sighted a four-masted barque, 
hull down on the port quarter. Her 
skysails appeared for a moment 
above the horizon’s rim, like white 


wings in the sunshine. For days 
we ghosted south, all hands ex- 
asperated and exhausted with the 
endless pully-hauly, tailing on braces 
to catch every catspaw of wind that 
would fan us south. Four degrees 
north of the Line Polaris was below 
the horizon and the Southern Cross 
above it. We were entering a new 
hemisphere. Forty-three days out we 
crossed the Line, during the hours 
of darkness, in Long. 27 deg. West. 

During the night watches the 
fierce tropical heat brought up from 
the lazaret and the ship’s holds a 
legion of rats in search of drinking- 
water. Through the ventilators ropes 
were run, up which the rats climbed, 
and down the slack of the rope to 
the pannikins of water set on deck 
for them as bait. The watch, 
armed with brooms and marline- 
spikes, were ready to give chase when 
they appeared, and so waged war. 

Sitting on the hatches between 
times the bosun told us this sailor’s 
yarn about a ship in which he 
sailed—the Milton Park was the 
name he gave her—bound for New 
York from Iquique. The captain’s 
wife was aboard, and kept her 
dachshund in the cabin. In some 
mysterious way the dog must have 
contracted rabies when the Milton 
Park was off the Plate River, or 
thereabouts. The ship was infested 
with rats, and the dog had bitten 
one or two—and a shipmate—before 
it was caught and destroyed. 

** But we were taking lashings off 
the bower anchors when the scare 
began properly,” the bosun said. 
* Lucky for us we weren’t in mid- 
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ocean. The rats had bitten each 
other, and rabies had spread among 
them. It was a nightmare killing 
the mad creatures. They even took 
to chasing us up the rigging. I had 
to hold down my shipmate when 
the throat spasms came on. Poor 
Charlie! Before the delirium and 
the snapping began he would warn 
me to protect my hands while the 
fit was on him; and afterwards he 
would lie quiet, gasping his life 
away. We buried him at sea. The 
ship was put in quarantine until the 
vermin were destroyed, which took 
weeks... .” 

Next day Frank’s little Pekinese, 
on deck for an airing, vanished, and 
was seen no more. Coming, as it 
did, so soon after the bosun’s grisly 
yarn, this was to me a not too 
surprising sequel. 

A succession of days, and I was 
below in the second dogwatch. The 
Ormsary was running free off the 
River Plate estuary, heading for 
the Horn and high latitudes, when 
the fresh breeze died away. There 
followed a heavy, oily swell, with a 
falling glass. As eight bells sounded 
for the first watch I ran up the 
poop ladder. The Mate was already 
there by the binnacle. “ Listen!” 
he said. Far on the starboard 
beam I heard a sound like a giant 
whispering, which seemed to hold 
something sinister. It was the 
muted voice of the advancing tempest. 
“ Shorten sail! Take in the mizzen 
royal!” The staccato of the Mate’s 
order rang out forward. He turned 
to me, “ Aloft, son, and jump to 
it! It’s coming on to blow.” With 


the other two apprentices on watch 
I swarmed up the rigging, and soon 
we had the gaskets whipped round 
the sail and all snug. 

Main and fore royals were taken 
in, and topgallants. Then it was 
all hands on deck, and shortening 
sail through the night, until in the 
grey morning light we were under 
lower topsails and jib only. Main 
and mizzen staysails had been carried 
away ; mountainous seas threatened 
to engulf us, but, much to my 
surprise, never did. A pampero had 
blown up, the devil-wind off the 
pampas, those vast plains of the 
Argentine. It was my first real 
storm. Green seas crashed aboard, 
the decks were awash, and the 
storm furies screamed through the 
cordage. The Ormsary shuddered, 
shook herself, rose gallantly on the 
angry white crests, scorning the old 
enemy with a fine élan. At that 
moment I was proud of her; she 
was a living thing in the wild waste 
of waters. In such manner we drove 
into the roaring forties. 

At 46 deg. South we ran into fog, 
clammy and eerie. A primitive 
horn, operated by turning a handle, 
acted as ship’s siren. The only 
other sound came from the slap of 
the ocean against the ship’s plates as 
she slipped through the water. A 
sudden drop in temperature chilled 
us to the marrow. The mariners’ 
enemy number one, an iceberg, 
was in the offing. Main and cro’jack 
were clewed up to reduce our speed 
without losing steerage-way. But 
our luck held, the fog became 
patchy, a freshening breeze at length 
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dispersed it, and our ghostly neigh- 
bour drifted out of sight to leeward. 

Three days later we plunged into 
the howling fifties with a fast 
following wind, heading for the 
Strait of Le Maire. For seventy-one 
days we had been out of sight of 
land; and the plot of the ship’s 
position on the chart, as we 
approached the latitude of the strait 
between Staten Island and the 
mainland, would soon be tested. 
With a fair wind, we sailed into 
the splendour of the sunset, keyed 
up for a landfall. Before the Old 
Man went below he had given the 
order to crack on, with all sail set. 
The Mate had the middle watch. 
At four bells we took in royals, and 
at dawn set the mizzen aback. 
The loss of way must have wakened 
the Captain. He came out of the 
chart-room, furious at his order 
having been countermanded. The 
hand at the wheel was Karl 
Schmidt. I stood near the binnacle, 
and the First Officer stepped over 
to the Master. Sharp exchanges 
passed between them ; but the Mate 
had the last word. From the look- 
out in the fore-top came the shout, 
“Land ho!” and soon afterwards 
the rising sun touched with rosy 
fingers the snow-capped summits of 
Staten Island’s range of mountains 
that soar above the savage seas and 
buffeting gales of the dreaded Horn. 

From now on there was a change 
in Karl Schmidt’s attitude to the 
afterguard. He had heard the high 
words between Captain and First 
Officer, and knew the cause—the 
ship’s position on the chart. The 


event had given ample proof of the 
soundness of the Mate’s decision 
to shorten sail. In an emergency 
that officer could now depend on 
the able seaman’s loyalty, and he 
well knew that Karl Schmidt was 
master in the fo’c’sle. The Old 
Man sulked in his cabin. 

Our luck held. There was a 
strong tideway, but with the wind 
astern we bowled along the eighteen- 
mile-wide passage, hugging the main- 
land, which reminded me somehow 
of one of our Scottish sea lochs. 
In the evening we rounded Cape 
Good Success, and next day were 
off Cape Horn itself, and well 
within view of that sinister bastion 
of black volcanic rock, global outpost 
of dark and bitter memories. 

“T’ve never seen it before, and 
don’t suppose I ever will again,” 
was the Mate’s brief comment. 
Prophetic it was too, as the sequel 
will show. 

It was now the middle of October, 
with spring gales in full blast. 
The ship was smothered in frequent 
snow squalls, and the wind was 
contrary. All through the watch 
the crew stood by, while the weather 
worsened, till the barque was under 
lower topsails, staysails and spanker. 
With big seas running, we were 
tacking ship every change of the 
watch. The wind shifted continually, 
and during a lull we set a new 
foresail. 

The night sky seemed unfriendly. 
During infrequent breaks in the low 
cloud the Southern Cross appeared 
close to the ‘ Coal-sack’ regions, 
those ‘ holes in the sky’ as mariners 
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call them, like giant ink-spots 
splashed across the stars. For five 
days the sun had been blotted out, 
the ship’s position uncertain. The 
Mate spoke to me about a skymark 
—a star (I have forgotten its name) 
from which our latitude and westing 
could be ascertained. A break in 
the cloud for a few minutes would 
be enough. He gave me a compass- 
bearing, and if a break occurred I 
was to call the Captain at once. 
It did occur, the star appeared for 
a brief moment, Captain and Mate 
pin-pointed it, and traced our erratic 
course on the chart. 

On Wednesday, 19th October, the 
ship’s position was 59 deg. South 
and 71 deg. West. It was the middle 
watch, black as ink ; we were sailing 
full and by, and a penetrating cold 
froze our very marrows. I was 
pacing the poop with the Mate, 
and sensed that he was ill at ease. 
He mistrusted the weather, said it 
was treacherous, that a black squall 
was in the offing and might swoop 
down on us at any minute. We 
were under topgallants, and he 
didn’t like it, said we must get more 
canvas off the ship. 

And then, for some reason I have 
never been able to fathom, he had 
a sudden craving for a dish of hot 
coffee, in the galley, and a warm-up. 
He ordered me to call the bosun up 
to the poop. I found that worthy 
standing by in the lee of the 
carpenter’s shop. We climbed the 
poop ladder together. The Mate 
was behind the binnacle, staring 
at the compass. To me he said, 
“Trim the binnacle-lamps.” To 


the man at the wheel, “ Ease her 
a point.” And to the bosun, 
“ Keep her at that if you can, but 
keep her shaking. [ll be back in 
five minutes.” 

He was back in less, but too late 
to avoid near-disaster. The bosun, 
inflated perhaps with his little brief 
authority, foolishly thought that the 
vessel was falling off too much, and 
told the helmsman to bring her up 
a point. There was a rustle of 
canvas, then a bang . . . and the 
ship was flat aback. 

The Mate took over. He gave 
the bosun a withering look, and 
snapped out, “ All hands on deck ; 
square the yards. Take in main 
and mizzen topgallants.” We swung 
the yards, furled the mizzen top- 
gallant, triced up main and mizzen 
courses in the buntlines, and had 
started taking in the upper mizzen 
topsail, when the wind suddenly 
veered through 180 degrees, and, 
with a dismal shriek that froze the 
blood, the squall swooped down on 
us. Caught aback once more in 
this savage head-wind the vessel 
shuddered from truck to keelson, 
her head-sails thundering, and she 
listed dizzily. Sheets were let fly 
and halliards slackened, but with 
the canvas pressed against the masts 
there was little easement. Seas 
poured over the bulwarks and flooded 
the decks. 

I was ordered by the Mate to 
stand by with him and act as his 
messenger when called upon to do 
so. Life-lines had been rigged 
along the main deck, and we made 
our way forward as best we could. 
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Eight of the crew were on the fore- 
topgallant yard struggling with the 
sail, a hazardous and almost hopeless 
task. The Mate sent me aloft with 
the order, “ Let the topgallant go, 
and stow the foresail.” As I put 
my head above the bulwarks to 
swing myself into the rigging a 
giant comber crashed aboard and 
swept me against the iron ladder 
of the forepeak. I knocked my 
head, but picked myself up and 
tried again. This time I was success- 
ful, mounted the rigging, and shouted 
the message into Karl Schmidt’s 
ear. He understood, and got the 
hands to follow his lead. The fore- 
topgallant sail split a few minutes 
later with a bang—the main-top- 
gallant had been blown out of the 
bolt-ropes some time before. 

When I regained the deck my 
eyes were sticky with blood from the 
cut on my head. The Mate tied 
the sou’wester strings tighter under 
my chin, and yelled above the 
tremendous uproar of the storm, 
“Up again and tell the hands to 
wait for a lull.” I told them, the 
lull came, the foresail was secured, 
and we felt the ship easing slightly, 
and labouring less; but she was 
still aback, badly listed, and in 
great danger. 

I was sent aft to the helmsman 
with the order, “Stand by the 
wheel until relieved.” On the main 
deck I ran into the Captain. He 
was wrapped in a long cape; he 
caught my arm, and babbled about 
what would happen if the ten-ton 
marble blocks broke loose in the 
hold. But I was assured there was 


more potential danger in the 250 
cases of schnapps stowed under the 
poop, to which he alone had access. 
As he peered at me the barque 
pitched and rolled, and I left him 
holding on for dear life to the 
fife-rail at the base of the main-mast. 

When I gained the poop the 
helmsman, a huge Finn, was alone 
at the wheel, with a look of terror 
on his face. The wheelhouse was 
awash, the ship going stern-first, 
and burying herself in yeasty foam. 
The situation was even more grim 
than I had imagined it, the barque 
in extreme peril and all hope gone, 
drowned in the vast, unrestful rage 
of the storm. I delivered my 
message, and staggered forward. 
The Mate was on the flying-bridge 
that ran at poop level to the standard 
binnacle abaft the mizzen. All 
hands were pulling on the mizzen 
lee brace, up to their necks in water, 
when the ship gave a sickening roll. 
Some would have given up, but 
Karl Schmidt was there among 
them, hauling with the strength of 
desperation, putting heart into the 
waverers. After much straining, 
swaying and struggling, they got 
the yard swung round, and the 
vessel responded, at first very 
sluggishly, but as the other yards, 
main and fore, came round in turn, 
she began to answer her helm again. 
We were soon running before the 
storm, and, as it proved, the worst 
was past. 

The cost was heavy in sails split 
and blown to ribbons, sheets and 
braces carried away, and other 
damage; but we might easily have 
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been dismasted. One of the Finns, 
Sandmaark, had a broken head—a 
wooden block swinging free had 
caught him in the rigging—and he 
was in bad shape. The Old Man con- 
sulted ‘ The Ship Captain’s Medical 
Guide,’ and administered the equiv- 
alent of an Army No. 9; he roughly 
bandaged the head, and the casualty 
was carried to the fo’c’sle, where he 
lay, more dead than alive, for 
nearly a month. (Eventually and 
miraculously he recovered, without 
a blood transfusion, unknown then, 
at least to poor sailormen.) 

In the dawn light, ragged clouds 
tore across the sky, and the cross 
seas, angry and confused, ever and 
again leaped suddenly over the ship’s 
rail in huge dollops, thudding on 
the deck. But the squall had blown 
itself out and, after nearly eight 
hours’ battling with the elements, 
the port watch went below. In 
the half-deck everything was sodden. 
With my shipmates I slept the sleep 
of exhaustion. 

By now we were on a nor- 
westerly course, encountering head 
winds, heavy seas, and rain squalls, 
in one of which we lost two top- 
gallants and an upper topsail. For 
days an albatross followed the ship, 
and the bosun soberly explained the 
great bird’s behaviour thus: “ When 
a shipmate dies at sea, or is lost 
overboard,” he said, “he is reborn 
an albatross. Maybe [pointing to 
the outstretched pinions in our wake] 
that’s John Clay”—the boy lost 
overboard on the Ormsary’s first 
voyage. The untiring wing-beats 
looked as if they could go on forever. 


Another week, and we picked up 
the south-east trades, and began 
unbending new sails, and setting old 
ones, borne on the same currents as 
the Kon-Tiki raft. We had achieved 
—according to Joseph Conrad—the 
Peace of God . . . a thousand miles 
from land, wafted by the trades, all 
sail set. It was indeed just as 
Conrad says, while it lasted. No 
sound but the sailors’ song, the 
wind whispering in the cordage, 
the vast Pacific all around, and the 
blue dome of heaven above. 

On 17th November, 106 days out, 
we crossed the Line again, and 
welcomed back Polaris, now visible 
above the horizon—the North Star, 
which spoke of homely things, and 
fresh northern skies. Tom Scobie 
pointed out Alcor, which is a good 
test. If the mariner can detect 
it with the naked eye his eyesight 
is normal, ‘“ There it is, son,” he 
said, “in the Great Bear, close to 
Mizar, the second star inwards from 
the tail of the Plough.” I could 
see it all right; but that was long 
ago. 

Eight degrees north of the Line 
the steward fell sick. We were in 
the doldrums—calms, catspaws of 
wind, shifting to all points of the 
compass. The quality of the food 
had deteriorated rapidly of late, and 
it soon became apparent to the crew 
that there was a serious shortage. 
Rations were reduced. Adding to 
our woes, a shark began following 
the ship. There was much dis- 
content and heartburning in the 
fo’c’sle. The steward’s illness and 
the shark were linked in the super- 
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stitious minds of the crew and could 
mean only one thing. The sick 
man had cystitis, a painful bladder 
complaint, that soon came to a crisis. 
The Medical Guide had been 
tried and found wanting, and as a 
forlorn hope the Old Man had 
recourse to a desperate remedy. He 
had his bath filled with hot sea 
water, and the steward, wrapped in 
a sheet, was immersed in it. 

While this clinical experiment, or 
baptism of faith, was proceeding, 
the third mate and bosun had 
baited a steel hook with a piece of 
pork, and trolled it in the ship’s 
wake. Presently there was a shout 
from the anglers. They had hooked 
the monster, and proceeded to rig 
up sheers for hoisting it aboard 
with block and tackle. It was then 
that the word went round that the 
steward had found relief in the bath. 
What a triumph! Meanwhile the 
shark was cut up, and a few cutlets 
fried in the galley. The half-deck 
inmates made a meal of them, 
with dire consequences. All five 
apprentices were gripped with 
agonising stomach pains, and cried 
out for water . . . and more water. 
It was a near thing, but we recovered 
next day, although we felt groggy 
for a week afterwards. In the 
morning watch, before the shark 
was caught, the Mate had confided 
to me that he had heard the Old 
Man intoning in his cabin the 
funeral service for those who die at 
sea. Was he hoping for the best, 
while preparing for the worst ? 

On, and on! The barque was 
now in the grip of the north-east 


trades, braced up sharp, steering 
full-and-by. But gloom had settled 
on the vessel; for the fresh-water 
tanks were nearly empty. The 
pangs of hunger were hard to 
endure, but now we were tormented 
by the demon of thirst. Our bodies 
were dehydrated, and as a result 
our tongues began to swell in our 
mouths. During the afternoon watch 
the daily supply of water was drawn, 
very rusty and unpalatable, and 
reduced to a pint for each man. 
Four pairs of keen, suspicious eyes 
were fixed on the little .copper 
pump, until it again found safe 
lodgment in the Mate’s cabin. To 
augment their water ration by force 
the fo’c’sle knew was not possible, 
for the Mate was armed. 

Black looks and bickerings were 
rife: there was a smell of mutiny 
in the air. The Captain’s small son 
was not allowed out of his cabin. 
When the boy came on deck the 
expression in the eyes of the starving 
crew—the animal ferocity of their 
stares—had sent him into a fit 
of hysterics. Unnatural cannibal 
cravings, or so I thought them, 
began to flit in and out of my mind, 
and I imagined the worst, even 
the oncome of the lava fires of 
madness. I had to confide in 
someone, and it was to Karl Schmidt 
I unburdened my boy’s overwrought 
imaginings. After half a century, 
his words come back to me, “ We’re 
all primitives now,” he said; “ not 
civilised men, but rude savages.” 
The steady look in his eyes reassured 
me. He at least was sane, I thought, 
in this mariners’ nightmare. 
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We had been blown west far out 
of our course, and were battling with 
head winds and heavy seas when 
we sighted and signalled a three- 
masted French barque, eleven days 
out from ’Frisco, bound for Hull. 
Suspicions, jealousies and unnatural 
cravings were resolved after the 
Frenchman had been spoken. Only 
eleven days out of port! Our eyes 
followed her until she was hull 
down. The mystic word ‘ port,’ 
which for months had been little 
more than a far-distant hope, was 
now a near certainty. At sea the 
days slip quickly past: eleven was 
a mere handful, of no consequence, 
and then—a landfall. The cables 
were shackled to the bower anchors. 

But head winds and heavy seas 
continued to be our hard lot, and it 
was eighteen days before we had 
our landfall, Farallones Island, on 
the port bow. It was noon, and I 
struck eight bells. Soon afterwards 
a tug appeared, and there was much 
argument between the tug-master 
and the Master of the Ormsary, 
bawling at each other by megaphone. 
They came to terms at last, we were 
taken in tow, and a pilot came 
aboard. 

While we clewed up courses and 
took in royals, topgallants, and 
upper topsails, a full-rigged ship 
preceded us, making for the Golden 
Gate under a press of canvas. The 
sight put the Old Man’s teeth on 
edge. We had missed the tide. He 
fumed and growled, then went below, 
and left the poop to the Mate and 
pilot. But to me that sight was 
unforgettable, as this grand ship, 
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one of the Loch Line clippers, 
skysails and royals gilded by the 
sun’s rays, sped on towards the 
sand-bar, making a picture of great 
beauty. The Ormsary herself crossed 
the bar in the late afternoon, and 
we let go the anchors in ’Frisco 
harbour as dusk fell, bringing with 
it a thin sea mist billowing through 
the Gate. Our voyage of 141 days 
had ended, on 22nd December 1904. 


For family reasons my indentured 
apprenticeship was broken then, and 
the Ormsary sailed in ballast without 
me. Nearly sixteen months later, 
on 18th April 1906, San Francisco 
was destroyed by earthquake and 
fire, like the Cities of the Plain. The 
gay city, at whose wharves the 
Ormsary had unloaded the marble 
blocks for a Nob Hill millionaire, 
lay in ruins. And the Ormsary 
herself, having taken in a cargo of 
nitrate at the Chilian port, Caleta 
Coloso, sailed on 13th September 
that same year into the unknown. 

Tom Scobie, who never wore 
oilskins at sea, but a blue jersey, 
trousers and thigh boots, would have 
given the last order in the shadow 
of a towering *berg perhaps . . . off 
the pitch of the Horn. 

A picture of the ship hangs in 
the gun-room of Ormsary House, 
(from which she took her name), 
at the mouth of Loch Caolis- 
port, Argyll. Another Ormsary, a 
modern ore-carrying motor-ship, 
was launched from Lithgow’s Yard 
on 26th August 1952, with the same 
port of registry, Greenock, as her 
namesake. 
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‘WIND OF CHANGE’ 


Not long ago curiosity impelled the 
wife of an American Congressman to 
set out to learn the results of Suez. 
From the bazaars of Baghdad she 
travelled to strange nooks and 
crannies in lower Egypt; from 
Kurdistan she flew to Afghanistan. 
Then finally she penetrated a gentle- 
man’s harem. 

Hers is the tale of the ‘ wind of 
change.’ For she found the ladies 
frothing with revolutionary anger at 
being kept inside, and still more 
bubbling with curiosity about some 
exciting things they had heard—of 
the Soviet Union. Could the lady 
Congressman tell them whether it 
was true that, in Russia, women 
did P.T. in the open air in open 
necks and shorts ? 

How explosive was the content of 
that inquiry it is not difficult to see. 
And how seriously the American 
investigator ruminated on the foreign 
policy of economic subsidies, of dams 
and roads and cheap deliveries of 
surplus grain. And how starkly it 
came to mind that when the wind 
of change blows athwart the Middle 
East, the battle for men’s allegiance 
is not simply, or even mainly, a 
struggle to give them the physical 
good things of life. The wind of 
change carries upon its wings a note 
of emancipation, of hope, something 
of the springtime of politics. That, 
at least, is the sensation abroad. 


And it leads to poignant reflections 
about the aftermath of Suez, an 
episode so vague in its outlines, so 
obscure, really, in its origins, and so 
bizarre in its conduct. 

What people usually have in mind 
when they speak of ‘ Suez’ is the 
phase of armed British and French 
intervention upon the banks of the 
Canal in November 1956, the belated 
advance upon Ismailia, the strange 
crack-up, then the ignominious return. 
In some minds ‘ Suez’ extends until 
the seventeenth of the January 
following, when Sir Anthony Eden 
made way for Mr Macmillan. Others 
would take it further still, to the 
latter’s public acceptance, in May, of 
the terms Nasser had demanded nine 
months earlier regarding payment of 
dues by British vessels. 

Some—future history students per- 
haps—may carry the period on to 
29th February 1960, when Sir 
Anthony Eden’s Memoirs were 
published under the title ‘ Full 
Circle.’ (We have seen it all before, 
he writes, this itch to escape decision 
by appeasing the dictator.) For this 
document merits the same sort of 
higher critical analysis by the thinker 
of tomorrow that other great docu- 
ments of history have claimed. Here 
is something drawing on a Prime 
Minister’s own despatches within the 
period of his immediate successor, 
and only publishable through his 
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successor’s good offices. It stands 
to reason that the narrative was 
discussed with, if not shown to, Mr 
Macmillan, in case some passages 
could do him hurt. 

This must be remembered. For 
the account of the run on the pound, 
‘mostly on American account,’ and 
some strange allusions to the soli- 
darity of the Cabinet throughout the 
crisis, plus an extraordinary reticence 
about contacts between Tories and 
Socialists on the eve of the cease-fire, 
and a puzzling neglect of Mr 
Gaitskell’s famous television appeal 
to the Tories to throw over Sir 
Anthony and, in effect, to put Mr 
Butler at their head—all these things 
are legitimate matter for the higher 
critic of a century hence. But they 
must be remembered now when we 
call the book an historical document. 

Perhaps its greatest interest lies 
in what it shows of Sir Anthony 
Eden’s mind. That he was aware of 
the wind of change there can be no 
doubt. Otherwise he would scarcely 
have been obsessed, and obsessed is 
the word, with the need, in Socialist 
lingo, to ‘ come to terms’ with the 
Arab nationalism of Neguib and of 
Nasser. He was obsessed with the 
need to grapple with this thing so 
difficult to identify, so easy to 
describe and yet so slippery to get 
a grip on, this upsurge going on 
around us in countries that are 
materially ‘ backward.’ He was also, 
it seems, strangely oblivious of the 
enormous, the challenging, the vital 
thing which the British Common- 
wealth of Nations had to offer, could 
have offered before the crisis and 


during it, and has in still more vivid 
measure got to offer now to peoples 
and nations buzzing with the idea 
of do-it-yourself in statecraft. 

This is the idea of a free associa- 
tion of communities of Common- 
wealth citizens which, by its history, 
derives from submission to the 
British Crown but which, by its fast- 
changing structure, could in principle 
embrace others. Dr N’Krumah’s 
idea about a Ghana-Guinea Union ; 
the Government’s offer of External 
Association to the new Republic of 
Cyprus ; the entanglement of Turkey 
and Greece with Britain in ordering 
the future of that tormented isle— 
all these are symptoms of something 
new. It is something, many feel— 
and the idea grows increasingly 
respectable—that holds out a kind of 
political form for the practical associa- 
tion of countries and the genuine 
emancipation of peoples outside the 
British Commonwealth but within 
arm’s-length of it—The Sudan, 
Israel, Turkey, and what used to 
be called the Northern Tier or the 
Baghdad Pact Group. 

Sir Anthony Eden found it highly 
convenient to negotiate with Nasser 
through the person of Mr Menzies ; 
but he did little or nothing to use 
the British Commonwealth nations’ 
almost predominant part among the 
Suez Canal Users, and, at the first 
Conference of the Eighteen, to show 
to the uncommitted that Common- 
wealth participation in an inter- 
national régime for the Canal would 
bring many benefits. It would 
exclude Great Power domination 
and champion underdog nations. 
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It would eliminate any ‘ colonial’ 
flavour the solution might have, and 
secure freedom of navigation to small 
Afro-Asian countries like Ceylon, 
which are almost wholly dependent 
on it for getting rid of their raw 
materials and importing the capital 
goods they require. 

This is a feature of the book that 
perhaps derives specially from the 
office of Prime Minister. If there 
is little sign that Eden reflected on 
the mature of the changing and 
expanding Commonwealth, and at 
no point seems to have grasped that 
the Commonwealth Idea can offer 
a new form of cohesion to the 
uncommitted, he was equally un- 
reflective about the United States. 

Very largely this is a study in the 
breakdown of the American alliance, 
but without interpretation. No doubt 
Prime Ministers are too busy for such 
things. Yet it is one of the notable 
qualities of Mr Macmillan that he 
plainly does organise time to think. 
He returned from his African tour 
by sea; earlier he insisted on his 
first Commonwealth tour despite a 
resounding crisis over Mr Peter 
Thorneycroft almost the night before 
he left. Any who have been 
privileged to meet him over the 
dinner-table know a certain apocalyp- 
tic frame of mind that can descend 
upon him to combat manifest fatigue, 
a mood with which he turns again 
to look at his burden. 

If the author of ‘ Full Circle’ 
seems, then, to have been strangely 
unreflective about the American 
alliance ; if he has, in fact, given us 
a sad picture of jilt after jilt, he has 


also at the close made some general 
claims. Suez, he tells us, was a 
short-term emergency operation 
which succeeded, and an attempt to 
halt a long-term deterioration whose 
outcome is still uncertain. 

If Britain had not intervened, 
where should we have been? One 
presumes the Jews would have 
reached, and raped, Cairo. Would 
Russia have joined in to defend her 
new protégés? Would the United 
States have continued trying to dub 
Israel the aggressor when, in addition 
to an opposite verdict by General 
Burns, head of the U.N. Observer 
Corps, the tide of war had in fact 
made them masters of the Canal ? 
Would America have joined with 
Britain and France to honour their 
Tripartite Declaration of May 1950 
guaranteeing Israel’s borders with 
Syria, Iraq and Jordan, if these Arab 
allies had then gone to Egypt’s 
support ? 

This must be plain. Had the 
Jews reached Cairo, Nasser would 
now be only a memory. And that 
expanding empire of his, which in 
the early summer of 1956 Sir 
Anthony Eden explains neither he 
nor the Foreign Office foresaw as the 
United Arab Republic, would never 
have come into being. If those are 
negative speculations, about the 
things that would not be so today, 
others are positive. Had there been 
a firm and clear British policy not 
to appease Egypt and evacuate the 
Canal Base (Eden says the decision 
on this was taken in 1952—two whole 
years before the Treaty) but to 
encourage the Arabs of Syria, Iraq 

















and Jordan to unite in some outside 
—say economic—association with the 
Commonwealth; had there been 
such a policy and had it had the 
support of the United States, much 
else would have been different. 

But the situation of today, which, 
as Sir Anthony reminds us at points, 
it is the role of statesmanship to 
turn to good account, is a situation 
far worse from the viewpoint of 
British and Commonwealth interests 
than many foresaw, or than some 
would admit even now. 

Iraq is gone. From the murder of 
the King and of Nuri Said the 
country has slithered onward with 
mass trials, a hectoring judge con- 
demning his victims before they have 
been heard, a rabble at all times 
barely under control, a country 
falling under virtual Communist 
rule. 

Russia has provided something like 
£365 millions to Egypt which can 
give her little of economic value in 
return—save a marvellous pulpit. 
From the heights of the High 
Dam, metaphorically speaking, Soviet 
Muezzins can summon the Muslims 
of Africa, and others too, to pray to 
the God of material advancement. 

This Soviet protégé, astride a Suez 
Canal under his own unfettered 
control, still able with impunity to 
defy the admonitions of the U.N., 
can at the drop of a hat strangle the 
commerce that throbs and chugs its 
way northward bearing the raw 
products of Afro-Asia, and ploughs 
its way south with the great indus- 
trial products of the industry of 
Europe and the West—locomotives, 
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bridging material, lock-gates, turbines 
and dynamos, the things that can lift 
the living standards of half the people 
of the globe. 

If Nasser remains in unchallenged 
power, his United Arab Republic is 
to all appearances here to stay. The 
friction between Cairo and Damascus 
is no stranger than the frictions that 
graced the first years of Scotland’s 
union with England and the suppres- 
sion of the Parliament in Edinburgh. 
Do not let us take these differences 
too seriously just yet. 

Worse still, the United Arab 
Republic proclaims its will to ‘ finish 
off Israel,’ and does so with this 
important fresh advantage. In 1956 
Israel could defend herself against 
Egypt without automatic Franco- 
British-American intervention, for 
the 1950 Declaration never applied 
to the Egyptian border. But it did, 
and does still, presumably, apply to 
the borders with Jordan and Syria. 

Here a new and dangerous situation 
obtains. Is Syria still Syria or has 
her sovereignty in international law 
been superseded by that of Egypt 
in the U.A.R.? It makes a world 
of difference ; for it could mean that 
the three Powers are still obliged to 
intervene against violations of the 
Syrian-Israeli border, or it could 
mean that because it does not apply 
to Egypt it no longer applies to 
Syria. 

But of far greater importance 
is this question whether there is 

British-American agreement about it. 
Possibly there is. Yet the dangers 
are not confined to Syria and Israel. 
Within the very palace of the old 
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Senussi King of Libya, a faithful 
friend whom Britain placed upon his 
throne, are expert and agile intriguers 
in Colonel Nasser’s interest. The 
old king, at seventy-one, is ailing. 
Should his grip slacken we may 
behold Libya sliding within the 
grasp of the Master of the Nile and, 
worse still, within that of the Kremlin 
itself. 

If the Nasser doctrine is blowing 
westward along the shores of the 
Mediterranean it is also blowing 
southward along the Red Sea. The 
Colony of Aden is one of the stratcgic 
strongpoints of the entire British 
Commonwealth. That grouping of 
nations is already weakened by the 
loss of direct trans-Egypt com- 
munications whether by sea or by 
air. It is further weakened by the 
uncertainties of Cyprus (little fore- 
seen in ‘Full Circle’). And it is 
certainly weakened by the Yemeni 
pressure against the Aden Protec- 
torate, and by the darkness and 
perplexity on the other side of the 
Red Sea about the Horn of Africa. 

That the former Italian Colony of 
Somalia, now under U.N. Trustee- 
ship, attains sovereign independence 
this year, is one of the talking-points 
of African nationalists from the Cape 
to the Nile. The Italians are being 
allowed to scuttle from a burden for 
which after the war they manceuvred, 
struggled, and alternately blackmailed 
and begged. Officially the Trustee- 
ship is theirs till December this year. 
They are to be out this summer, and 
a nation by every standard utterly 
unready for self-government, let alone 
for independence, is to be thrust upon 
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an unfriendly and uncomprehending 
world. 

Comprehension of a sort, however, 
will be at hand. The Egyptians are 
at work both to foment the Pan- 
Somali Movement inside the adjacent 
British Protectorate, and to foment 
hostility to the British (in Kenya and 
Aden) and to Ethiopia, and hence 
emerge as a kind of foster-mother. 

How the Commonwealth is to 
combat this; how it will in fact 
ensure that the inevitable Pan-Somali 
Union of the British Protectorate 
and the Italian Trusteeship comes 
about smoothly and ends ‘up with 
some form of British Commonwealth 
Association, is yet to be seen. But 
the immense difficulty of the task, 
and its stark necessity, are both 
determined by the failure to topple 
Colonel Nasser. 

At one point in the Eden Memoirs 
we are told that after all something 
was achieved. Thanks to the inter- 
vention, the U.N. at last created a 
police force which was sent to the 
Gaza strip. And had it grown from 
that symbol into a stern reality, the 
judgment of today might well be 
different. It is argued that Suez 
‘shocked’ the United States into 
some realisation of what was going on. 
The subsequent American entry to 
the Lebanon, alongside a British 
return to Jordan, are the examples. 
But once again there was a with- 
drawal which came perilously close, 
in the American case, to the utter- 
most in ignominy. From Jordan we 
British withdrew, chin up it is true, 
but unsteadily. 

Sir Anthony points out that the 
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United States did two things about 
the Baghdad Pact. They supported 
it and indeed spurred it on. Then 
they said they could not join it, and 
claimed credit among the Egyptians 
and others at our expense for staying 
out. 

The aftermath is strange. Only 
after Nuri Said and the King of Iraq 
had been murdered do we have the 
spectacle of the United States making 
firm agreements. Even then they 
are direct accords with Turkey, 
Persia and Pakistan, agreements 
embarrassing to all of them because 
individual and bilateral instead of 
collective, but better than no 
American commitment at all. 

The result is the strange phenom- 
enon known today as Cento, the 
Central Treaty Organisation, all that 
is left of the Baghdad Alliance. 
Americans sit in—we may be sure 
of that—wherever an observer is 
acceptable. They know what goes 
on. They provide arms. They 
provide credits for various things 
so long as these are bought in the 
U.S.A. But they still fail to come 
right into the Treaty and they still 
fail, in other words, to redress the 
wrongs, to complete the British 
alliance, and formally, overtly and 
without shrinking, to fill the great 
gap. 

Here is a trend that, if the Eden 
conclusion were true—that Suez 
shocked the U.S. into realising what 
was going on—would long before 
this have been remedied. Yet the 
British-American alliance, through- 
out the Middle East, remains in 
disarray. 
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One of Sir Anthony’s first acts as 
Foreign Secretary in 1951 was to 
send an emissary round the Persian 
Gulf and look to our interest in the 
oil sheikdoms threatened with aggres- 
sion by Ibn Saud. When in Oman 
we resisted invasion of our protégé’s 
domains, Mr Dulles told the Aus- 
tralians and the Dutch—but not the 
British—that he thought this was 
British aggression. British-American 
misunderstandings are now supposed 
to have been cleared away on the 
Persian Gulf; we are asked to 
believe, if we care to harken to 
official sources in Whitehall, that 
Britain and the U.S.A. now address 
one another ‘frankly’ on these 
problems. It is a far cry from 
understanding. 

In the Presidential Election year it 
is already a matter of disquiet that 
the relationship has not, in Mr 
Eisenhower’s phrase, been made as 
clean as a hound’s tooth. For as the 
months of this year press on we 
have met puzzlement and confusion 
even about the Summit. There has 
been a hardening in Washington, 
abetted by Bonn and Paris no doubt. 
Worse still is the prospect of the 
uncommitted nations sprouting the 
tender leaves of their independence 
without such cohesion in the Western 
Alliance as will give them confidence 
or protection. 

Sir Anthony tartly asserts: few 
things are more important now than 
Western policy towards Africa. But 
the Western leaders do not even 
meet together on this subject, nor 
has there been effective discussion 
of it through the diplomatic channel. 
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All of that being so, many impon- 
derables are posed by the post-Suez 
situation that continues to confront 
us. The episode of 1956 saw an 
experiment in gunboat diplomacy if 
you like or, as Eden would say, an 
endeavour to take police action on 
behalf of the Family of Nations. 

Maybe collective security is, or 
should be, the thing. But, the Gaza 
strip aside, the United Nations has 
fared no better than the League, and 
at bottom for the same reasons; 
Great Powers cannot, or do not, 
surrender their power. 

What, then, for the Levant, what 
for Africa could be the meaning of 
collective security today? What is 
the form that the aspiration to work 
together implicit in that phrase and 
slogan of the thirties could take on 
in 1960 ? 

In a world of High Dams and 
competition to build higher dams, 
or to lend money and technicians to 
build greater steel works, or to 
furnish the means for still grander 
public works of every sort, what is 
the meaning, what can be the sub- 
stance and where would we look for 
the form, of collective security ? 

Within months of Great Britain 
setting up her first Thor missile 
Stations, each weapon with its key 
to lock or unlock the deadly warhead, 
is there something in the political 
experience of mankind with which 
to answer this vibrant surge in the 
minds of men, the clamour for eman- 
cipation, the dynamic for building 
or the dynamic for destruction that 
is inherent in all that ? How can the 
broken-down Baghdad Pact, shorn 
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of Iraq and denied its full marriage 
with the United States, beget legiti- 
mate offspring in the satisfaction of 
a clamour for unity, for dignity, for 
a place in the sun for poor nations, 
for a will to defend itself? 

Certainly the United Nations gives 
no answer. Its most recent caper, 
the declaration of Cameroons in- 
dependence when the government of 
that state could scarcely keep order 
in the capital, begs one of the 
fundamental questions raised by the 
whole Suez affair. 

To confer sovereignty and indepen- 
dence on a new state is a highly 
important, and may be a very 
dangerous, act. By international law 
a state gains sovereignty when the 
Family of Nations recognises that it 
is capable, as a state, of upholding 
the obligations that fall upon civilised 
countries. One of the most fun- 
damental is to respect the lives and 
property of foreigners on their lawful 
occasions. When a ‘ sovereign ’ state 
fails to do that, or flouts the rights 
of other states in such matters, it 
is excommunicating itself from the 
Family of Nations and putting itself 
beyond the pale. 

So it was an extraordinarily inept 
decision of the U.N. the other day, 
acting as it were for the Family of 
Nations, to confer independence on, 
and recognise the sovereignty of, the 
Cameroons. How could such a state 
ever undertake the duties in respect 
of others that belong to civilised states 
and require stable government ? 

Yet such ambiguity is typical of 
the unreality of the United Nations, 
and makes it all the sadder that once 
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Sir Anthony Eden was faced with 
Nasser’s seizure of the Canal, he 
should have lost so much time seeking 
formule to please U.N. sentiment 
and seeking from the U.N. in return 
a measure of applied justice and 
collective security which it was futile 
to expect. What is worse, if 
the issues had been rightly stated 
to our friends, justice and collective 
security might have been obtained 
independently. 

By the U.N. Charter a nation is 
free to defend itself against aggres- 
sion, and it is Eden’s case that this 
was aggression. But the greater 
includes the less, and by international 
law members of the Family of 
Nations have a duty to deal with any 
miscreant state that affronts the basic 
laws of civilised treatment. 

The sadness of it is that when 
Eden could have been rallying friends 
in the Commonwealth and beyond 
on a straight issue of international 
law, he chose to try to rally the 
United States by arguments designed 
to appeal to the U.N., and that in 
the last resort he believed U.N. 
sanction for his action was required, 
even if it could only be retrospective. 

That is where differences arose. 
He handled the Commonwealth 
countries not as fellow members of 
a grouping which, with all its faults, 
does amount to a miniature system 
of collective security and is a sort 
of microcosm of the Family of 
Nations. He appealed to the 


Commonwealth countries only in 
terms of what the United Nations 
Charter might approve. 

Yet it is the British Common- 
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wealth, rather than the United 
Nations, that has in it the makings 
of a real collective security in 
its widest sense—the possibility of 
satisfying the wind of change and 
of guiding aspirant nations to ordered 
and responsible independence. The 
British Commonwealth would never 
do for a territory what the U.N. has 
just done for the Cameroons. It 
would look after the young state 
until it could stand by itself. And 
that is the contrast—between the 
extremes of irresponsibility and of 
sober and responsible deliberation. 
The U.N. is an organisation with a 
constitution but without respon- 
sibility. The British Commonwealth 
is an organism that has grown and is 
now growing; and it is highly 
responsible, though it does not even 
have a book of rules. For all its 
imperfections, its lack of contractual 
basis, its lack of clear definition in 
law and its many ambiguities of 
practice, it is the British Common- 
wealth that offers the hope to those 
breathing the wind of change in 
countries still aspiring to full freedom 
and independence. Eden might have 
appealed for collective Common- 
wealth help. But in ‘ Full Circle’ 
he confesses that our parmers were 
barely consulted. 

Africa, rightly and symbolically the 
continent from which this phrase the 
‘wind of change’ took wings at the 
lips of a British Prime Minister, 
standing astride humanity’s most 
painful crisis of race relations, poses 
the challenge left unanswered by the 
Suez failure. 

In the Middle East our problem 
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was, after the Ottoman Empire had 
been rolled away, to make sure that 
the successor states developed some 
coherent and co-operative pattern. 
We wanted them to work together 
and refuse to be split by Great 
Power rivalries. It was the same 
problem that confronted the Powers 
after 1878 when the Balkan states as 
we know them emerged, and Russia 
and Austria-Hungary intrigued to set 
one against the other. In the Levant 
after the First, but still more after 
the Second World War it was 
Britain’s interest to see that these 
new Islamic states worked together 
and refused to become the plaything 
of the Great Powers outside. Our 
interest, in other words, lay in their 
independent unity. 

One plan to bring it about was 
known, and is still today whispered 
of, as the ‘ Fertile Crescent.’ It is 
a scheme to unite Syria, Iraq and 
Jordan in a single state reaching from 
the Mediterranean to the Red Sea 
and to the Persian Gulf. Such a 
union would still be the most stable 
counterpart to Israel’s young and 
bustling vigour. 

But instead of doing everything to 
advance the idea—we had much 
influence in Jordan and Iraq and it 
merely needed a real understanding 
with the French to convince Syria— 
we left the job undone. In time 
nature’s own answer in politics to 
the vacuum that in physics she 
abhors, entered upon the scene. 
When we had failed to secure a free 


union of the states that could unite, 
the expansionist dictator arose in 
Colonel Nasser to master the 
threatened break-up and overcome 
the parochialisms in a way of his 
own. 

So again in Africa it is the break-up 
into tiny parts, each liable to become 
the plaything of a Great Power out- 
side, that is the menace to peace as 
the colonial powers withdraw. This 
menace of break-up confronts us with 
terrifying alternatives. It stares us 
in the face in Central Africa. We 
find it amid the constituent elements 
of the East African High Commission, 
and among the confusing implications 
of Ghana’s project for a Ghana- 
Guinea Union, where one party’s 
currency belongs to the Sterling Area 
and the other’s is tied to the French 
franc. 

But if the British Commonwealth 
of Nations can in Africa accomplish 
what it has done in the Indian sub- 
continent and in south-east Asia; if 
it can bring coherence as well as 
freedom, a political form for these 
things and a standard of government 
by discussion, much good may come. 
If its institutions can be nurtured ; 
if the Prime Ministers’ Conference, 
common citizenship in law, the 
association of Kingdoms and Re- 
publics in a noble and fecund 
partnership, finding a place for all 
and deliberately excluding none, can 
be strengthened and fed, then the 
wind of change may blow the wind 
of fortune. 
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